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Meet Anne Bailey 


J . np horah- Spain delights to dwell upon the 
Israel ha whj]e p rance glories in the names of Joan 

memory of J ’ But the Western heroines of our own 

f n f displayed more true courage than any examples in 
d ' t times or in modern history beyond our own land.’” 
Thus^rote Virgil A. Lewis, chief biographer of the border 
heroine, Anne Bailey. Lewis continued. England gave her 
birth- Virginia, a field of action; Ohio has her dust. 


More specifically Anne Bailey is known as the “Pioneer 
Heroine of the Great Kanawha Valley .” 3 But this modest and 
reasonable title seems almost prim amidst an array of extrava¬ 
gant and colorful phrases. Rare indeed are simple homey terms 
such as the “Mother Ann” of one early writer . 4 More to the 
nineteenth-century taste are literary and classical allusions 
such as: “She was a veritable Meg Merriles ... a thorough 
gypsy in look, habit and vagabondage .” 5 The genius of Sir 
Walter Scott has immortalized Meg Merriles but “in the Ohio 
Valley there arose a woman, if such she might be called, more 
remarkable in career, more strange and wild in character than 

Jean Gordon (original from whom Scott drew Meg Merriles of 
Guy Mannering ) ever was .” 6 


Writer. delved deeper into history and folk lore and Anne 

1 ^ mlramis of America/ Now Semiramis was 
_ * n ‘ 11 N ' n,,, vvas Kypsy-like in character, being an 
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unci*', 1 * Assyrian queen, famous for her administrative skill and 
military prowess." 

Tributes, classical or otherwise, continued to pour from nine¬ 
teen! h-ec M t ,,r . v pens and were often more enthusiastic than 
fitting. • 1 would see a figure blazoned there more clearly 
with that of Jean d'Arc or Boadica; Isabella or Daronardla; 
Theodosea or Martin Luther; it is that of Ann Bailey.’” The 
excessive admiration overflows a few paragraphs later; “Sir 
tJalahad on his white charger adventuring forth in search of 
the Holy Grail does not lay stronger hold upon our imagination 
than does this lone woman . . . riding ... in the holy cause of 
freedom.”' 0 

But Anne’s admirers kept abreast of the times. The turning 
away of the American literary mind from romantic and classi¬ 
cal themes to the American scene is reflected in the tributes 
paid to Anne Bailey. At the turning of the century, homespun 
heroes were in vogue, and Anne’s admirers kept apace: “. . . 
this woman’s courage and bravery is of the same stuff and 
ranks with . . . the hero Crockett of the Alamo fame.”" 

die exhibited the loyalty of a Paul Revere and the courage 
a Betty Zanc.”" “She hunted, rode alone through the wild¬ 
er ness. and fought the Indian like a Boone or a Kenton.”" 

Anne Bailey was herself a Daughter of the Revolution." 

1 Julius de Gruyter made Anne’s story as modern as 
:»::.nr r»>w\s television set. She became “the original girl scout”' 9 
and “one of our early ‘career women’.”' 6 




Wi. • u .» t: , woman of whom such extravagant things were 
» • Wf .»t L. the most effective manner in which to review 

■ t t it u.titered body of printed matter concerning her? 
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The Plan f° r ^‘ s Study 

. ™ of Anne Bailey, as it has come down to us by 
The S , L,h and in print, affords an interesting study of 
word of mo since her dea th in 1825, the events of 

a Jegend-in- h ^ have been told and ret old in poetry 

a Tn orose in drama, and on the radio. Road markers and 
memorials in three states attest the fact that Anne Bailey 
passed this way. School children read about her career as a 
scout and about her alleged ride to save Fort Lee (now 
charleston. West Virginia) from the Indians. 


As far as documentary evidence is concerned, little is actu¬ 
ally known about Anne Bailey, but a wealth of incident, fac¬ 
tual or otherwise, has attached itself to the story of her life. 
Magazines, newspaper files, history books, and the publications 
of historical societies preserve for us the few known facts of 
her career. They preserve for us, also, the accumulation of 
embellishment that has exaggerated her story to fantastic pro¬ 
portions. It is the purpose of this study to sift the probable 

elements from the improbable and by so doing to demonstrate 
how the tradition grew. 


In preparing the study, it seemed expedient first to give 
briefly the most reasonable and acceptable account of Anne’s 
hfe and use this as a basis from which to present the varied 
and coiorfu! versions that have appeared in the one hundred 

account- w e T ™, her death ' This “ most acceptable 

A Lewi J Und t0 be a com P°site story as told by Virgil 
A. Lewi, and amended by Roy Bird Cook.'- 

tolWcd'byvarl-ap.n 1 aci '|' ptoble account of Anne's life is 
rally iMott-vi-n ,j lvis * 1,10 story. The variations fall natu- 
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life to the death of her first husband; second, eleven years of 
scouting; third, marriage to her second husband; fourth, the 
ride upon which her fame rests, fifth, the period following the 
Indian wars; sixth, her last years; and seventh, description and 
personality. With each division, the matter treated is arranged 
in chronological order, insofar as the nature of the material 
would permit. Each departure from the accepted account is 
ttiven but once, the huge bulk of printed matter precluding the 
tracing of each variant through the years from its first appear¬ 
ance in print to its last. 

The eleventh chapter deals with markers and memorials 
dedicated to Anne’s memory. Included in this chapter are 
accounts of two instances of dramatization of the story, one 
being a radio presentation, the other, one episode of an his¬ 
torical pageant. 

Also included in chapter eleven is some mention of Anne’s 
descendants. This, however, is restricted to those who are 
engaged in literary pursuits. 


Virgil A. Lewis, whose account of Anne’s life is used as a 
basis for this study, was admirably equipped to tell the Anne 
Bailey story. He was born in Mason County, then a part of 
Virginia, in 1848, only twenty-three years after Anne Bailey’s 
death. His childhood and youth were spent in the vicinity of 
Pi . n! Pleasant where tales of Anne’s heroic deeds and eccen- 
ways were on every tongue. Lewis wrote: “As a child the 
ni .dents of her life . . . thrilled my childish heart and forty 
• *: a do I learned and jotted down the recitals which I then 
heard of her. M,# 


l*wti studied law and was admitted to the West Virginia 
t>i: but found history and literature more to his liking than 
' i * t • of law In 1890 he organized the West \ irginia 
Historical a* i Antiquarian Society.” Later he prepared the 
• atlng the Department of Archives and History, and in 
r 4 f J;r ih r Archivist of West Virginia. * These 
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, vpn as evidence of Lewis’s qualifications as historian 
facts c k lvCl 

and biographer. 

There are three reasons for accepting the Lewis-Cook version 
f Anne’s life as the most authentic. First, Lewis’s interest was 
life long and his published material about Anne covered a 
period of nineteen years. The story varies little, however, from 
his first published version in 1891 to his last account in 1910. 2S 
Lewis included in his Life and Times of Anne Bailey state¬ 
ments of several persons who remembered Anne from their 
childhood days. A partial listing of these includes Dr. C. C. 
Forbes, 26 Mr. James H. Holloway, 27 Mrs. Mary McCulloch, 26 
and Mrs. Mary Irion, granddaughter of Anne Bailey. 29 This 
listing is not complete and is presented only as evidence of the 
fact that Lewis was closer, over a long period of time, to the 
scene of Anne’s exploits than were other writers in the field 
and hence was better equipped to tell her story than many who 
preceded him, as well as those who followed him. It must be 
noted, however, that Lewis wrote prior to Roy Bird Cook’s 
investigation of the pay-rolls of Fort Lee; official state records 
left by George and William Clendenin, pertaining to Fort Lee, 30 
and the large collection of manuscripts, pertaining to the 

Kanawha Valley area, now preserved by the Wisconsin His¬ 
torical Society in Madison, Wisconsin. 3 ' 



th ; fac, "ll t re n °r l aC 7 P ‘ ing the Lewis aCC0unt as baa * is 
above stated “Thot' f the , search of manuscripts noted 

found in th o Life andT acCount - however, is to be 

Lewis, one-time State HkT" ° A "T* BmUy by the late V - A - 

in™, historians who follow, genera IK tt T Pr ° m ' 

are Morris P. Shawkev » pk ip T the Lewis version 
Ambler.” P Conley, 4 and Charles Henry 
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A third reason for considering the Lewis account as the most 
reliable is that Mr. Harry S. Irion, great-great-grandson of 
\nne, has worked since 1951 collecting and sifting all infor 
nation relating to her. Mr. Irion says: “After a wide and 
rather thorough examination of practically every thing that 
has been written about her I am persuaded to believe that the 
most reliable information is found among the older writers. 
Personally I place greatest weight in the writings of Mr. 
Lewis. 

Ill 

The Lewis-Cook Version 


Anne Bailey was born Anne Hennis in Liverpool, England. 37 
She was not sure of the exact date, but remembered being 
taken to London when she was five years old. While there she 
saw the execution of Lord Lovat. This event occurred in 1747, 
which places Anne’s birthdate in the year 1742. Her father 
was a soldier in Queen Anne’s wars and, according to Lewis, 
Anne Hennis was named for Queen Anne. 

The tradition popular in Virginia and most acceptable to Mr. 
Lewis was that Anne learned to read and write in Liverpool 
and that her parents died while she was yet in her teens. She 
thought of friends in America and came, in 1761, to Staunton, 
Virginia, where she lived with a family named Bell. She was 
then nineteen years of age. 

S or. after her arrival in America, Anne met Richard Trotter, 
a your g frontiersman and survivor of Braddock’s campaign. 
Arr < r.d Richard were married in 1765, and established their 
•ic: >■ \ Augusta County, Virginia. They had one child, a son 
named William, who was born in 1767. 

• ‘ *.». m the year 1774, when the savages were threatening 
•h** r.tir t ) at Anne embarked upon her strange career by 
**’ 'puru^.ng thr men to enlist to fight the Indians. 

1 ’ - Tr< ttrr f nliulrd in the army to continue the struggle 

thr Indians He fought in the buttle of Point Pleasant 
» 4 *** kdlrd tn that encounter Anne had married at the 
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aKe of twenty-three, was widowed at thirty-two, and remained 
a widow for eleven years. 

i » William with a neighbor, Mrs. Moses Mann, and 
Anne left W 111 recruiting of soldiers soldiers to fight 

started in e< Rritish “Clad in buckskin pants, with 

th : '1r n hea a v n y b^gan shoes, a man’s coat and hat, a belt 
aCt the waist in which was worn the hunting knife, and with 
Z „n her shoulder, she went from one recruiting station to 
tl er ” The country from the Potomac to the Roanoke 
was her field of action and before the Revolution ended she 
..roc? famous alone the border. 


After the Revolution, she carried messages from Staunton 
to the distant pioneer forts; and when Fort Savannah (now 
Lewisburg, West Virginia) was established, she carried mes¬ 
sages to that station. From Lewisburg to Point Pleasant was 
a distance of one hundred sixty miles. Soon Anne had pushed 
westward to Point Pleasant, the scene of her husband’s death. 


On November 3, 1785, Anne married John Bailey at Lewis¬ 
burg. According to Lewis, Bailey was a well-known border 
soldier and scout. The Reverend John McCue performed the 
ceremony. Anne was then forty-three years of age. 


George Clendenin acquired land on the Kanawha River, at 

the present site of Charleston, West Virginia, and in 1788 

erected a blockhouse which was called Fort Lee. “Here then 

was another fort to be garrisoned and to it John Bailey went 

on duty, taking with him to reside therein, his now famous 

bride.” Anne became a messenger from Fort Randolph (Point 
Pleasant) to Fort Lee. 

Pom/ m 0 COl, : n °! Gcor ^ e Clendenin received a warning from 

to .kTh m at thC savages were ex P ected momentarily 
17 9* ColonJ n. ?', nta 0 " ‘ he Kunawha ' And in January, 
dolph of Vlrelnii " . 'i,'"' ” d<lressed a letter to Governor Ran- 

Unu of the approach of t l" r f " Ur SC ° UlS t0 " larm the inhabi * 

— Mwmwlva* from aavXTu.l“.“ *° t0ge,her 

•wrTbody''" rlVP<l " ,c '“formation that a 
f^rug for the def , . "" • , l’l , '"« , hing the fort. While pre- 

** ° f ,he Colonel Clendenin dlacovered 
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,h»t the supply of powder was almost exhausted. He informed 
,he uarrison of the situation and asked for volunteers to B0 tn 
Lewisburg for powder. The men gazed at each other in dis- 
may. Anne said, ‘‘I will go.” 

She rode to Lewisburg and brought back the powder in 
time to save the fort. She was then forty-nine years of age 
As a token of gratitude, the soldiers of the garrison gave her 
the black horse she had ridden and she named him “Liverpool” 
in honor of her birthplace. 

It is interesting to note and of importance in the unfolding 
of the Anne Bailey tradition that a road had been completed 
in 1786 from Lewisburg to Charleston. 

Indian hostilities in the Kanawha Valley area ceased with 
the signing of the Treaty of Greenville in 1795, 36 and Anne’s 
sendees as a scout were no longer needed. 

"After her famous ride from Fort Lee to Lewisburg, Anne 
Bailey appears to have abandoned all thought of fixed habi¬ 
tation, and thenceforth, mounted on her favorite horse, ‘Liver- 
po 1\ she ranged all the country from Point Pleasant to Staun- 
* n " She became a kind of express agency, taking orders 

• . the Kanawha and as far west as Gallipolis and bringing 

i: rr. Staunton or Lewisburg the goods ordered. She drove 
hogf and cattle from the Shenandoah and is said to have 
z: -ught the first tame geese, nineteen of them, from the 
/ *<: : region into the Kanawha Valley for Captain Wil- 

1-4.T. Ondenln. Anne was shrewd and when Captain Clen- 
' r rtf u ed to pay for the geese, having ordered twenty, 
A'**- drew ,i dead goose from a bag, threw it on the ground, 
i •» h»T money. In connection with this story, it is 

■ r • ter < mber 0 .it Lewis was writing from stories which 

f -4 foard mm m boy, stones which were part of an oral tra- 

- ft It It difficult to conceive of twenty geese being driven 
m foot Mcivm ruggad mountain* ami unbndge.i streams for 
?»d s.iin that bring the approximate distance from 
*■**•« -#g. Gfwabkv County, to the Kanawha area 

It fch.k Ax nr tn engaged in this exprras busine» that 
*•* h uaband The rxart tiro* of hu death b not 
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known. Lewis states simply that his death is believed to have 
occurred in 1802. 

In the years following Bailey’s death, Anne continued her 

1 . L hrimring goods to the settlers, visiting with fnends, 
wandering , g g t Lewis tells little of a concrete nature 

hUnt, " g ;„^his penod of Anne’s life. One incident, however. 

de^-es special mention. That is the occasion of Anne’s last 

Visit to CharJeston-a visit which was made in the summer of 

1817 Lewis quoted two witnesses, both of whom claimed to 

have seen Anne walking from Point Pleasant to Charleston, a 

distance of approximately seventy miles. Anne was at that 

time seventy-five years old. 


Anne’s son, William, had grown to manhood and had mar¬ 
ried. Anne lived with him at Point Pleasant for three years. 
In 1818, William bought land in Harrison Township, Gallia 
County, Ohio. When William selected a home site back from 
the Ohio River, about six miles from the present site of 
Clipper’s Mills, Anne refused to go with him. Instead, she 
went to Gallipolis and built with her own hands a hut of fence 
rails. She lived here for a short time, William finally inducing 
her to go to his farm, where he built a separate house for her. 


On the night of November 22, 1825, Anne died in her sleep. 

Two of her granddaughters were with her. She was buried in 
the Trotter graveyard. 


On October 24, 1901, an article by Lewis was published in 
^ State Gazette at Point Pleasant. In this article Lewis told 

An^ricT P rme , n '; UndCr ‘ he aUSpiC6S 0f the Daughters of the 

State Park 7 p Td, °* AnnCS remains in Tu-Endie-Wei 

Peasa "‘ 1901- This was on the one 
f'b-iuLnt • y '” h annivcrsa ry of the Battle of Point 
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A nnc has been accused by many writers of being over-fond 
0 , alcoholic drink and o bemg exceedingly profane in bet 
' eech. Lewis stated that he made “careful inquiry of mo « 
ii an a dozen persons, all of whom had known Anne, and found 
' evidence of her ever having been intoxicated, although he 
"dinits that she would “take a drink.” Neither did he find any 

evidence of profanity. 


In he r y ears of scoutin 6» Anne had many adventures. Lewis 
relates two of these stories. At one time, while riding through 
{he wilderness she came across a band of Indians. She dis 
mounted and crawled into a hollow log. The Indians took her 
horse. When night fell, she trailed the Indians to their camp, 
took Liverpool, sprang to his back, and uttering a yell of de¬ 
fiance. dashed away to safety. 


On another occasion, Anne was caught in a snowstorm in 
the Allegheny Mountains. She crept into a hollow tree and 
-held her horse so that he constantly blew his breath upon 
her. and was thus saved from freezing.” 


The Indians considered Anne to be insane. Believing anyone 
ifT.xied with insanity to be under the special care of the Great 
Spirit, they had great respect for Anne. They called her the 
-White Squaw of the Kanawha.” 


Lewis died in 1912. 4 This was before Dr. Roy Bird Cook 
published his studies of Anne Bailey and Fort Lee. In 1934 
Dr Cook published an article on Anne Bailey in the West Vir- 
F-".- Hrvu’w. In this article he added some pertinent infor¬ 
mation to the Lewis story. 49 

Dr Cook located the home of Anne and Richard Trotter as 
'■***x or ’.fad Anne’s Ridge, near Barber, in what is now Alle- 

County, Virginia. 41 

• * * I'-Milrjr and Anne Trotter were both in the vicinity of 

prior to their marriage in 1785 The tradition is that 
tr '* I '* t marriage they remained (supposedly) in that local- 
until the evert**) of Fort l** In 1788. at which time they 

»4 r-n ***** 50 
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came to the Kanawha area as a part of the garrison of Fort 
Lee Yet the pay-rolls of Fort Lee do not carry the name of 
either John or Anne Bailey. John Bailey's name does appear 
however, in the records of Kelly's Fort, present site of Cedar 
Grove. Later, he was transferred to a company of rangers 
under the command of Captain Hugh Caperton. 


Bailey is believed to have died in 1802. Court records show 
that Anne Bailey, widow of John Bailey, appeared before the 
County Court on November 3, 1794 with the “will of the said 
John Bailey.” Thus the court entries show that Bailey died in 

or about October, 1794. 45 


Dr. Cook maintains that a vast amount of papers and doc¬ 
uments relating to the Kanawha area do not mention a siege 
at Fort Lee, nor do they mention Anne Bailey. The papers 
studied include the records of Fort Lee, and the large collection 
of manuscripts at Madison, Wisconsin. 46 The papers, however, 
do carry the notation that the fort was twice menaced by the 
Indians, “but from the opposite side of the Kanawha River.” 47 


The reader should be reminded that of the material in the 
foregoing pages, little is of a factual nature, supported by 
documentary evidence. Rather, this material represents that 
which has been selected as the most reasonable and believable 


of a large body of oral tradition and of a considerable amount 
of printed matter. It should be remembered also that this 
sif’mg and selecting of acceptable matter was done by a man 

' ' k ’ gal trainin g. well equipped to differentiate between what 
*! ..punous and what is sound. It seems safe, therefore, to con- 

,h * t l £ ere w “ s an An " e Bailey, that she did serve as a 
bv ti e I.', !L 1naw ,,! v area ’ that Fort Lee was threatened 

truttur#t if ^ n 1 1,8 mca * er foundation, the whole 
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Anne’s Early Life to Death of Trotter 

,«. liest known literary mention of Anne Bailev ™ 
^‘.mber, 1825. eleven days after her death, whenT” 

P 01 * in thf» Gnllin ~ ’ Wnen her 


,.,rv was published in the Gallia Free Press , Gallia Countv 
C The obituary was preserved in Henry Howe's Historical 

^ V»t r jr\ I. 1 To nr» nc T-T o mr>r ram n . . * 


®3Srtfc «* 01 °" io r Ja 7 s Harper ; T of the publish « of , C he 

L,u: free Press, found a copy of the obituary hidden away 
^family papers and gave it to Howe . 40 y 

concerning Anne’s early life, the writer of the obituary had 
...tie to say. He mentioned only that Anne went with her 
, th er from Liverpool to London in 1714, at which time she 
saw Lord Lovett [sic: correct spelling “Lovat”] beheaded." 

as has been noted, mentioned this trip to London, giving 
•vwever. the correct date of the execution as 1747. 

Anne next appeared in print in 1826, this time in a book 
.. -:.n by Mrs. Anne Royall. Mrs. Royall’s book was entitled 
c; v .es of History , Life and Manners in the United States. 
7 , k was a series of descriptions of places Mrs. Royall had 
• : ;n travels about the United States, plus sketches of a 
. nptivc ; nd biographical nature of interesting people whom 
. : rr.i t The word pictures are brief and Anne is given 
x.rr.itely one and one-half pages. Concerning Anne’s 
Mrs I .oy *11 had nothing to say beyond a brief “This 


lrrr.ale u a Welch woman .... 


♦ *30 


7 •« years after the publication of Mrs. Rovall's 

f A- • . birthplace was mentioned in print, this time in 
» t b> i'.r. m»on Bennett, which bore the colorful title of 
•" on {>.» Frontier, In this account Anne’s birthplace 
i * S.' «• was a native of Liverpool, England, and in 

R*f. ind p**rhap» U tter, days had been the wife of a 

W AUuiivto, In hta Huiory of Kanaxcha C ounfy. first 
tf^ time vt Anne's birth, placing It as ‘ shout t 
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i .. f th„ Inst century.”” More significant, from a literary 
m ef view. than the approximation of the birthdate is the 
lh °, Anne’s story is gaining in stature and dignity. Her 
are now recorded in a book of history. 


Augustus Lyncy Mason, in his Romance and Tragedy of 
Pioneer Life, was specific (if not accurate) about Anne s birth- 
date. Mason gave also her maiden name as Hennis and added: 
"The creature of whom we write was born in Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land, about 1750.”* 3 


In 1H85 Anne’s story was told by William P. Buell in the 
Magazine of Western History. Anne had been described at 
length in a magazine article in 1856, but this earliest mention 
in a magazine contained little of a biographical nature. Buell’s 
account, however, was biographical and influenced later writers 
greatly. It did much to build the Anne Bailey tradition, espe¬ 
cially as concerns her unusually long life. Buell wrote: “Anne 
Bailey was born ... in the year 1700, and was named in honor 
of Queen Anne, and was present at her coronation in 1705 
l.ttc: Queen Anne was actually crowned in 1702]. She was of 

good family, and her parents, whose name was Sargent, were 
people of some means. 54 


Ry 1885 Anne's maiden name had been given as Hennis and 
Sargent Two other names were to be bestowed upon her, Anne 
B'-nnis in 1902, 45 and Anne Hannis in 1927. 56 


Urit.-rs agreed, almost unanimously, that Anne was born i 
.iverpool, England, the one exception being caused, perhap 

flLw y T^ PhJCal err0r Samuel Harden Stille. ^ his Ohi 
Builds a Notion, wrote: “She was born in Liverpool, London.” 

u! wZlh.,,^" 1 ' ge ‘ ,0 Ameriea? As has been show, 
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would seem almost that the early writers vied with each other 
as to which could produce the most colorful tale. Perhaps none 
tops the veiy earliest version, the account given in the mag¬ 
azine article of 1856, 1 Mad Anne, the Huntress.” In this article 
it was written: Of her antecedents little is known, except 
that she was the wife of a dissipated fellow (by the name of 
Bailey | who, while under the influence of liquor ... enlisted in 
H.B.M. s 7th foot and was immediately sent to America... .”** 

A specified number of wives were permitted to join their 
soldier husbands serving in the colonies, the selection was made 
by lottery. Bailey drew a lucky ticket, and Anne came to 
Virginia. 39 

According to the second woman who wrote about Anne, 
Elizabeth F. Ellet, the trip to America was made under entirely 
different circumstances. Anne, at the age of thirty, married 
Richard Trotter and they came to the new world together, 
selling out as indentured servants to pay their passage. 40 

The tales grew apace: “Her parents settled in the vicinity of 
Jamestown, where Anne, two brothers, and three sisters, grew 
up, having been educated and drilled from the cradle in the 
manners, customs, and hardships of frontier life. ... at the 
age of nineteen, she packed her knapsack and started alone for 
the western frontier. After many days of laborious travel she 
reached Fort Union, at which place she took up her abode. 
Shortly after her arrival at Lewisburg, the fort was attacked 
by Indians and she displayed so much bravery and such re¬ 
markable generalship, that she was at once looked up to as a 
leader and commander.” 6 ' And further: “When powder and 
lead were to be brought from Point Pleasant, Williamsburg, 
or Chillicothe, Anne Bailey was generally sent.” 4 ’ 

Buell, who gave Anne’s birthdate as 1700, also had a tale con¬ 
cerning her arrival in the Virginias. At the age of nineteen, 
Ann**, while on her way home from school, was kidnapped, 
book* and all, and brought to Virginia, on the James, at which 
»hc waa hold to defray her expenses. "After some years 
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the late twenties. This is, of course, excepting the article by 
Lewis which appeared in The State Gazette in 1901. However, 
in 1927, the Herald-Advertiser, Huntington, West Virginia, 
carried a news story to the effect that Charleston needed an 
actress to play the part of Mad Anne Bailey in an historical 
pageant. In this article a suggestion was made to the effect 
that Anne came to America as a stowawav. 4 ’ 

The stowaway hint was too rich in romantic possibilities to 
long lie dormant, and in 1935 George W. Summers wrote boldly 
that "After the death of her parents while she was still of 
school girl age, Anne shipped from Liverpool as a stowaway 
and came to America in search of relatives by the name of Bell 
who lived somewhere in the Virginia colony.” 70 

Writers were strangely reticent concerning Anne’s only 
child, a brief sentence usually serving to dispose of the son. 
BuelL however, in 1885, remembered him: “They had but one 
child, a boy named William, who was bom to them in their 
advanced age.’ 7 Later this was rewritten by Mrs. Hopley: 
“They had one son, who was named William, to whom she was 
deeply attached, as was Sarah to Isaac, for he was bom of her 
old age/’’ 2 Mrs. Hopley, influenced by Buell, had given Anne’s 
birthdate as 1700. Lewis gave the date of William’s birth as 
1767, thus making Anne, according to Hopley, sixty-seven years 
old at the birth of her only child. 


The death of Anne’s first husband was generally accepted as 
having occurred on October 10, 1774 in the battle of Point 
Pleasant. Deviations were few. The 1856 story, however, re¬ 
lated that Anne’s first husband, the dissipated soldier named 
Bailey, was killed near the close of the campaign of 1870/ : 
Another writer stated that James Trotter, Anne’s husband, was 
with Andrew Lewis’s army at Point Pleasant and was killed. 
This writer added that, judging from bar-room carvings, 
Lewis's army was believed to have stood almost to a man over 
six feet two inches tall/* 
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V 

Eleven Years of Scouting 

As has been noted by Lewis, after the death of her first 
husband, Anne turned to scouting and recruiting soldiers to 
fight the Indians and British. The reporting of Anne’s career 
,, a wilderness scout and one-woman ammunition train was 
started with zest by Mrs. Anne Royall in Sketches of History, 
l ife, cinrf Minivers in the United States, a book which has al¬ 
ready been discussed. Mrs. Royall wrote: 

At the time Gen. Lewis’s army lay at the Point, a station on 
Krnhawn river, Ann would shoulder her rifle, hang her shot- 
|K>uch over her shoulder, and lead a horse laden with ammu¬ 
nition to the army, two hundred miles distant, when not a 
man could be found to undertake the perilous task—the way 
thither being perfect wilderness, and infested with Indians. I 
asked her if she was not afraid—she replied, ‘No, she was not; 

■he trusted the Almighty—she knew she could only be killed, 
and she had to die sometime.' I asked her if she never met 
with Indians in her various journeys, (for she went several 
time*) ‘Yes, she once met with two, and one of them said to 
the other, let us kill her, (as she supposed, from the answer of 
the other) no, suid his companion, God dam, too good a soger, 
ar. 1 let her pass;’ 'but how,’ said I, 'did you find the way’— 
Steered by the trace of Lewis’s army, and I had a pocket 
<<tfnp.il too.' ‘Well, but how did you get over the water 
< ;r « " *- Some she forded, nnd some she swam, on others 
it tr. idr a raft: she 'Halwnys carried a hax and a hauger, 
and she could chop as well as hany man; . . . .” 7 * 

;» ••• , well to point out at this time that this is the only 
, r .? t 1 Anne's scouting activities which connects her di- 
rrcL . with t! e arrny of General Andrew Lewis. In 1953, Ruth 
). it, at h«i bi'en mentioned, related that Anne had fol- 
hr • .1 h.irui to Point Pleasant where she witnessed his 
H rr. Scott did not suggest that Anne served Gen¬ 
eral Lewis as a scout 

Me* t g |* <> wilder m as as shr did, Anne must have been 
* & at nsJnng c «in|i, and pcrhajis unique in her methods. 

Ai itm M was so written 

* ml ag camp at night, Anne would And • lively spot. 
r»#e I,alt a auW bryutwI It. turn tier pony loos*, hide her saddle. 
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, nd re trace her steps “to the spot selected which is the toot 
C tree, whose roots afford a sort of niche m which she 
•an recfine and sleep. She then digs a hole about eighteen 
inches deep, and large enough to contain a small fire and allow 
room for her legs on either side of it. Striking a light, she 
builds a fire with dead twigs, which she carefuly covers 

up. 
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Anne then takes her place between the roots of the tree, her 
back resting against the trunk. She places her legs in the 
trough she has dug, one leg on either side of the fire which is 
carefully covered with her petticoats, only a small opening for 
draught being left. She is now ready for her evening meal. 
Anne is fond of alcoholic beverages and as she eats, she drinks 
copiously from a flask which is her constant companion. . 
fact, it is doubtful if she ever parts with it .” 78 

Anne slept in the peculiar position described above. When 
morning dawned she called her “nag” with a peculiar whistle 
and was soon off on her errand through the wilderness . 79 

As concerns the stories relating to Anne’s overfondness for 
alcoholic drink, it is significant that in 1826. Mrs. Royall had 
written that Anne “begged a dram” of her.* 0 In this brief 
phrase the tradition of Anne, as a hard-drinking woman, had 
Its inception. When, thirty years later, in 1856. the store quoted 
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w rotr that Anne’s life was dedicated to avenging her husband’s 
death. To this end she gave up household concerns and female 
dress and rode about the country attending every muster of 
soldiers." 2 So imbued was she with the idea of revenge that it 
was written of her: “From the period of his death she became 
possessed with a strange savage spirit of revenge against the 
Indians.”' ’ She went among the Indians at will, spoke Shawnee 
fluently, and “told the savages that she was endowed by the 
Great Spirit with wonderful powers, and that if they inter¬ 
fered with her undertakings she would cause them to be swept 
from the face of the earth.” 84 

According to Atkinson, bad weather did not keep Anne from 
her duties as a scout, but it did present a problem which she 
had to solve. Gunpowder must be kept dry, Atkinson, in 1876, 
wrote, and in bad weather Anne kept her ammunition dry by 
putting it in caves and hollow logs . 85 

Writers, intent on glorifying Anne, continued to stress her 
devotion to the cause she had espoused and to exaggerate her 
access as a scout. In his colorful Romance and Tragedy of 
Pioneer Life, published in 1883, Mason stressed Anne’s devo¬ 
tion to “that strange career which spread her name far and 
wide through the border settlements, and which will perpetu- 
ite it .so long as the stories of the border struggles are read 
among men.”** 

Another phase of the glorification of Anne concerns her 
. yalty to the settlers and her willingness, even eagerness, to 
-erve them In any capacity. Mason ties this will-to-service 
wi'.h he-r desire for revenge: “No service in behalf of the 
* was too arduous, no mode of injury to the savages too 
cruel or bloody for her fierce zeal.”"’ 

At • enthusiasm for killing Indians was matched by Buell’s 
rf -” • t«m for ftuix’rlutivcs as concerned Anne: “As soon as 
hrard of tl r dt 4 th of her husband (a presentiment of which 
*. *■ ehe had before he was killed by the Indians), and 

m widow, a furious, wild, strange fancy possessed her, 
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.i „r revenge rankling in her bosom, 
„,„i splr t ‘. the entire savage race.”" 


, d „.p waled spMU' r th0 ent ire savage race.”" 
eternal vengc anc i bullet . pouc h, power-horn, 
herself with , hnrse if like a man, in 


Attired*'herself 1>ke a man, in 
hat. huntlng-ahW >eg^ ® the country on horseback attend- 

male sox. and went ^ where she commanded um- 

mg every "> uslcr 01 she conv e y ed information to the com- 
vcreal attention. . • • in which she took universal 

mandants of forts, a service 

delight. . . • 
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a tn Buell the Indians considered Anne to be insane, 

Hc J she roamed unmolested through the wilderness from 

Pomt Pleasant to the James and Potomac Rivers. So successful 
• ilarv on dpavnrs that she was called the 


Point Pleasant to me Jarm* <ui U - — 

was she in her military endeavors that she was called the 
“OmiramLs of America.”' 0 


Pcrhaps a hunting knife and a butcher knife are one and the 
.»ume thing, but butcher knife is certainly a more colorful term. 
Ar.d Anne rode about the country “mounted on a favorite horse 
of great sagacity and rode like a man, with rifle over her shoul¬ 
der and a tomahawk and butcher knife in her belt.”'’ 


As has been mentioned, Anne rendered aid to the settlers in 

*: v capacity where her services were needed. She was skilled 

a: njriin| and became almost as well loved for her unselfish 

>vo?;<jh m a nurse as she was admired for her success as a 

u ‘ * r, 4 ~ for eleven years she fearlessly dashed along 

* r »• >!«• wrv.rrn border, going wherever her services re¬ 
quired , # ,"** 





* f », ir-nn and women alike, were agreed that Anne was 

date*mination. “No mountain was too steep for 
*•*'1. n« winter so severe, no summer to hot, 
a* to prevent her fuifUlment of a once 
*1 * c murderers of the husband of her 
** harried. <** term mated if possible. 
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Anne Bailey in West Virginia Tradition 

And avenging his denth she furthered the cause of freedom 
made way h>i libeity, lile, and good order in the new world.” ,A 

One of the trips that Anne took many times in the service 
of the settlers was from Fort Lee (Charleston) to Point Pleas¬ 
ant. The distance was sixty miles, and it took Anne two days 
and one night to make the trip. She usually slept in a cave 
when going to Fort Randolph (Point Pleasant). 95 It is also re¬ 
ported that Anne slept in hollow logs when carrying messages. 96 

Anne often outwitted the Indians, often left them utterly 
astonished. When the Indians saw her coming, they would 
"make off and raise the alarm, shouting ‘The White Squaw!’ to 
their companions.”-' They believed their bullets could not 
harm her. 

Since the Indians joined the British in the Revolutionary 
War. Anne not only fought the Indians, but the British as well. 

S’* • carried messages, powder, and supplies until the Revo¬ 
lt;:: n was over. After the Revolution she went to Fort Savan¬ 
nah (Lewisburg, W. Va.) and volunteered in the task of “win¬ 
ning the West” from the savages. 98 

One report of Anne’s activities said that she lived for a time 
■jt built with her own hands on the ridge of a mountain 

* • • ears her name and high above the spot where the tablet 

•.4inds in her memory (Mad Ann’s Ridge, Allegheny 
C .r * Virg.nia). Here, from her point of vantage, she kept 

* _• ■ v**r the surrounding country and at first sight of the 
«■ r '.i would mount her black horse, which she called 
Liverpool* and fly to warn the settlers.”''* 

It : t ould be recalled that, according to Cook, Anne and 
5 • 1 Trottrr established their home in Allegheny County, 

Vh*£ - According to I^ewi*. the rail cabin built by Annes 
L- sda w uk located near Gallipoli*, Ohio, ami was built 
-u ? t Ahr.f s |*«t year*- and not In the early part of her 
omi«m 
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„ 1B « 0I ,e hundred ten years after Anne’s death, her ad- 

ly "' i i.ihusiasts had expanded considerably her Held of 

scope of her activities. "She ranged along 

,T Allegheny mountains from North Carolina to Maryland 
1 ", * the best soldiers Washington ever commanded in 

I he' Revolutionary War-And she kept the officers of the 

Continental Army advised of conditions throughout the vast 
territory through which she rode while recruiting them .”’ 00 


Anne was equipped for and capable of meeting any emer¬ 
gency. As a part of her equipment she carried a small axe. 
••When she needed a canoe she chopped down a tree, hollowed 
out the trunk and made one. . . .” When she needed food she 
shot game and cooked it on a stick . 101 


In 1953 superlatives were still employed when writing of 
Anne’s scouting activities. The following quotation is from 
Ruth B. Scott’s story in The Richmond Times Dispatch : “She 
was the best scout in all Virginia, especially in the Shenandoah 
and Kanawha valleys .” 105 Again the activating motive was 
stressed as revenge. “She had seen her husband tortured and 
killed at the Battle of Point Pleasant .” 103 


One 1953 writer suggested that her success was owing not 
only to her zeal but also to the strange awe in which she was 
held by the Indians. “Early in her career, evidently, she had 
mesmerized the Indians into believing that she possessed su¬ 
pernatural powers, or else they believed she was mentally 
fi'. r, which was just as effective as having occult powers .” 104 
Ir this quotation the romantic tendency to the strange and 

• • i!t is self evident. The surprising thing is that it was writ¬ 
ten In 1953. 


Ai tin* lutly develops, Anne's eccentric ways will continue 
1 “‘r - d '"™* tr ;ted, but in no place will a more singular habit 
■ ’ un “ ,h “" ln t,,, • mar| ner of making camp herein described. 

Aunt's hit!,"!;, " n, . C< l ‘I’.** * ectl0n arc ns follows: 
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the Indians toward her; the introduction of the supernatural 
element; and the re-occurrence of the revenge motif 

of .special interest is the extension of the territory and scope 
of Anne’s scouting activities which have grown to include not 
only the Kanawha-Greenbrier area but the entire border from 
Maryland to Staunton. Of even greater importance is the dual 
suggestion of her attachment to Washington’s army as a re¬ 
cruiting agent, and, at the same time, of her employment as 
informant for other officers of the Revolutionary Army. As a 
Revolutionary scout, Anne, according to her admirers, reached 
the highest possible distinction—that of service to Washington 
and his staff. 


VI 

Anne’s Marriage to Bailey 

There was nothing of special interest in the marriage of 
Anne Hennis and Richard Trotter and it was given small 
notice by Anne’s biographers and enthusiasts. The marriage of 
Anne to John Bailey was a different matter, and writers capi¬ 
talized upon the strange and romantic aspects of the union. 

For eleven years Anne had followed pursuits almost exclu¬ 
sively masculine—pursuits which must, of necessity, have left 
their imprint upon her character, personality, and appearance. 
And writers speculated concerning the marriage of John and 
Anne. 

One of the first attempts to explain the strange mating was 
made by Charles McKnight in Our Western Border. In 1875, 
McKnight wrote: "Strange that such an odd, rugged, intract- 
il iV < La racier should ever even for a day, allow the soft passion 
*>i love to usurp the place of her fierce and cruel revenge! 

till, that any mortal man could be found who would 
b* attracted by such a wild, stormy, riotous spirit. He must 
. • wo« ■ <1 her as the lion woes his bride, where the mutual 
« i inet encounters of love pass amid savage roais and 
► and ude bulb-tings. But « man did woo. and win her. 

■», •n<1 hi* t ame it was Bailey, and so she became Mis. Ann 

Baday.""* 

*• mhuoi » m 
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♦ imipd his speculation concerning the succggg 
McKnight c « nt ;^., thcr he ever ‘tamed this shrew’ hi 8lory 
of the marriage- that her unquenchable spirit and au . 

aayeth many eccentricities, greatly endeared her 

to the whole border. 

. I Anne’s love life continued and, in 1883, Mason 
Interest in „ M some pe riod in her career, this 

contributed th^f wKh her disordered intellect, was 

IcZny wooed and won by a man named Bailey, but this mar- 
*' “ L P no change in her life, except that, instead of being 

known as ’Mad Ann’ she was thereafter ‘Mad Ann Bailey.’ 

The date of Anne’s second marriage remained more constant 
than of the first, but variations did occur: “About the year 1777, 
ihe married a man named Bailey, and shortly after accompa¬ 
nied him to Clendenin Fort . . .in which her husband had been 
assigned to garrison duty.” , "' , 

Writer, disagreed riot only on the date of Anne’s second mar¬ 
riage but also on the duration of her widowhood and her age 
at the time of the second marriage. Buell contributed the fol¬ 
lowing account of the marriage: “After sixteen years of widow¬ 
hood the gentle Influence of love pervaded her bosom, and in 
,7JK) married a man by the name of John Bailey, a sol¬ 
der /nth whose name her checkered and eventful career Is 

linked May we recall for the reader that Buell had given 
Anne's birthdate as 1700? 

r T '" n ‘" con »‘«"‘ 'octor In the story of Anne’s 

K„ ( „‘ M "“»ng 8 r 1 Anne’, second husband was 
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brave 
com 


scout, but only once was it reported that he became 
commander of a fort: “In 1785 she was married in Greenbrier 
County to a brave scout named John Bailey who soon after 
became the commandant at Fort Clendenin |Fort Lee] and 
took his bride with him to his new post.”'" Cook’s assertion 
that John Baileys name cannot be found in the documents 
relating to Fort Lee is of interest at this point. 

The marriage date was changed once again, in 1923, when it 
was written that Anne married Bailey in 1780. 1,2 


Writers continued to speculate on reasons for the strange 
marriage: "Companionship and the interchange of free talk 
with a sturdy fellow creature after a long day of hazardous 
activity probably led her into this union.”" 3 In this quotation 
the influence of realism and plain common sense may be ob¬ 
served, which, to this writer at least, is refreshing. 

A last speculation concerning the marriage occurred in 1938, 
when a Charleston Gazette writer volunteered the following: 
“His services to the army were similar to Anne’s; his bitterness 
equal to that of the young widow.”" 4 This, it will be noted, 
is the first suggestion of bitterness on the part of John Bailey. 
P viibly the writer felt the need of explaining Bailey’s action 
in marrying so strange a creature as Anne. It is known that 
feeling of bitterness and hatred for the Indians was strong 
a! r.g trie border. It would seem that the writer in question 
:..l. limply attributed to one individual an excess measure of 
.. «*. was a general attitude, and in so doing he has explained, 
: * own satisfaction at least, this strange marriage. 


Fr r: « literary point of view, the chief interest to be found 
if accounts of this phase of Anne’s career is the extreme 
ant. m of the writers w'ho tell the story. Also of interest 
* attempt to explain, psychologically, the reasons for the 
it r Th«- one Instance of rculism in writing about the 
marriage haa already been mentioned. 
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'I'hr Sir)|r and Hide 

Ann.- Halley'* chief clnlm to glory rests on tho account of 
I,,,, |„.,.„|c ride lo l.rwlsburg for powder when Fort Let was 
under ,| eg e by the Indiana. As has been shown, through the 
Inveatlgatlons of Or. Cook, there Is no evidence of a documen- 
lar.v nature to support the story or the siege and ride. The 
question naturally arises ns to the origin of the oft repeated 
and highly decorative tale. 

It is writ In point out that them are two other instances, in 
lhr pioneer history of West Virginia, of daring efforts to pro- 
cun* ammunition. Fleming Cobbs, when Fort Lee was a second 
lime (reputedly) out of powder, made a canoe trip to Point 
Pleasant, a distance of sixty four miles, and brought back the 
needed ammunition. Tin* popular story concerning this feat 
is that the trip up the river from Point Pleasant to Charleston 
was "a race with a band of Indians bent upon bis destruction.” 
However, Cobbs escaped the Indians and reached Fort Lee in 
safety."* 


The deed which most nearly parallels Anne Bailey’s ride is 
the dash for powder made by Hetty Zane when Fort Henry 
(present site of Wheeling, West Virginia) was under attack 
hy Hie Indians. Colonel Flume or /aim's house, a short dis- 
Hmcr Irom lla* lort, was used as a store house for ammunition. 
W In n (lie Indian attack became imminent, Colonel Zane do 
lei mined to remain in his house, enough powder being truns- 
l«’t tnl to the fort to withstand the siege. However, tho siege 
was of longer duration than had been anticipated and the sup¬ 
ply of powder ran low. Kli/almth Zone, younger sister of 
1 volunteered to go for the powder, Tho Indians 

tunared to see a woman issue boldly from the fort, made no 

lm , n " ll -- oxclalmlng •« squaw, a squaw'.. ." 
■■**«*‘**«l I!>«• cabin. Colonel 2am- tU-d a table cloth around 
",", d ''"‘I""' 11 « k >'K <»' powder into it. Betty sprang 

lhis ‘""'Ok on Fort Hem-v took 


'• 


•.*.. v «. 
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place on September 10, 1782.'" This was several years prior 
to the alleged siege of Fort Lee. 


It should be stated, before continuing further, that Withers 
does not mention a siege at Fort Lee, nor does he mention Anne 
Badev. Another of the early historians of this period, Willis 
peHass,"* also fails to mention Anne or the siege at Fort Lee. 


The first published account of Anne’s ride for powder oc¬ 
curred in the obituary, previously mentioned. In this account 
William Clendenin is reported as saying that an Indian attack 
was expected, that the powder was low, and that Anne rode 
to Lewisburg and brought back the needed ammunition. If 
the expected siege materialized, it was not recorded in the 


obituary.” 9 


The first account which told fully the story of the ride was 
an idealized version, a long poem, “A Legend of the Kanawha”, 
written in close imitation of Sir Walter Scott. Lewis and Cook 
agree that the poem was written by a Civil War soldier by the 
n^me of Charles Robb. They disagree, however, concerning 
±e publication date of the poem. Lewis stated: “Charles Robb, 
: the United States Army was at Gauley Bridge, in 1861, and 
raving heard the story of Anne Bailey wrote the following 
* e p *em , which appeared at the time in the Clearmont 

Ohio] Courier .”" 0 


Dr Cook wrote that “on November 7, 1861, he [Robb] com- 
• : a twenty-four stanza story of A Legend oj the Kanawha. 
After tr.e war, he removed to Clearmont County, Ohio, and 
: <ry was published in The Courier of Clearmont. 

Early m the poem Robb gave the source of his material, 
*tat ”ig ; that he got the story from a mountaineer. 


Then ftpakr a hardy mountaineer 
(Hu beard wu long, hU eye clear, 
And clear hU voice, of metal tone. 

Ju»i *uch aa all would wlah to own) — 
Tv* hewrd a legend old,” he aald. 



ttlaTtUu Itiawd 



M 


Wr.HT VlKOIWIA Hi«toby 


note and to speculate upon, the fact that 
II in Interesting ' WM of a creative rather than histor- 

«>" full .lory "f u „l*o to consider the fact that the 

*«' ■’•: , ‘ r ; w ' r tt.n evenly year, after the a,.e«ed r.de took 
poem was wn*w« 

..... n.uolble origin of the story, assuming 

I„ relied no: upcm ^ >nd the rl de did not occur, 

for the moinen similarity between one incident of the 

to Betty Zone's leaving 

Ihefn t anil veiling "a squaw, a squaw," lot her go unmolested 
,1 brother's cabin. Robb, In describing Annes .ssuance 

from Fort Lee, uses the same words: 

# A aquiivv! n nquawl 1 the chieftain cries, 

(*y\ nquuw! iQimw! 1 the host replies.) 



Hobh, however, does not follow through and permit Anne to 
depart in peace. 


•To home! to home! the chieftain cried, 
They mount In haste and madly ride. 
Alontf the routfh, uneven way, 

The pathway of the lady lay; 


Whatever the source of Robb’s material, his colorful account 
of Anne’s heroic ride changed the character of written matter 
concerning her. Prior to this time writers had been concerned 
with her eccentricities, peculiarities, and activities as a scout. 
From this time on, the story of the ride formed the basic part 
of any written matter concerning her. 


An 1873 version of the ride tells us that a runner was sent 
fr««m Point Pleasant to warn the inhabitants of the Charleston 
* ’ hundred warriors had crossed the Ohio and were 

r ' 4 * n *bt direction of Fort Lee or Greenbrier County, The 
“ ‘' rfi $*U'*nd in Powder was low and Anne volunteered to 
to l#wt*burg. A good horse waa furnished her, with a 
i jerked venison and Johnny-cake" Anne crossed 

“J ,w “ m rlw » "Wt »he made a bed by 

taST*? ""** h '* h< tn »° ,h * evHind and 

h ‘ ,wlln « 01 w " lv ~ The day after 
W ‘ h ,h * BWr. the attack erne .W f lH *ht 
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bravely « nd kllled one Indian, thereby accomplishing her 

As »n the stories of Anne’s scouting activities, this version of 
the siege and ride ends on the revenge motif. May we again 
point out to the reader that this theme is of regular recurrence 
in the story? 

Robb, in his poetical version of the tale, described only the 
perils of the first half of Anne s journey, either assuming that 
the reader would take for granted the dangers of the return 
trip, or being prevented by his artistic sense from repeating 
himself— the dangers obviously being the same. It was not 
lor.C. however, until the retuin trip was being described as 
vividly as the “dash” to Lewisburg. One who led the way in 
this was Charles McKnight: “With a led horse weighted down 
with ammunition, she resolutely commenced her return; her 
trail followed by packs of ravenous wolves or still more 
dangerous redskins, sleeping by night amid the profound 
solitudes of the wilderness and on spreads of boughs raised 
huh n stakes to protect her from venomous snakes or savage 
coasts: cr ssing raging torrents, breasting craggy heights; ever 
• :ng for Indian sign, but ever avoiding Indian attacks, 
ur.t.i she heroically delivered her powder and saved the fort.”’ 53 

W :<• variations occurred as to the time of the Indian attack 
r F rt L<*e Did the assault come before Anne left for powder, 

ah ence, or after her return? Some writers followed 
: *: : maintained there had been a long siege. Mason, in 

hi: >rful a: count, wrote: “Unable to subdue it [Fort Lee] 

ft « a r besiegers undertook to reduce it by famine.” ‘ 4 

r. wfci c nc**rned with the terrain over which Anne rode 

* * S with the route she followed: “The 

• ■ r ~^' ~, b t*. ^mlm morawi, vast ranges of mountains, terrific 

r-z aid ru-.hlng river*. . . . Avoiding all trails, roads, 
*’■4 r -f she took her way directly across the 

aHi.M <4 W*»t Virginia for more than a hundred miles. 

A *4 Umm akWd to the peril* of the return trip The 
'**-*^m* tfeAfcc* which, according to McKnight. had ma e 
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sleep dangerous for Anne became, in Masons imagination, 
e mallv dangerous by day, and he wrote: “At every step beset 
^ hissing serpents which still infest the mountains of Vir- 

, 19196 

ginia ... • 

There was considerable difference of opinion concerning the 
distance from Fort Lee (Charleston, West Virginia) to Lewis- 
burg It would seem that the longer the ride, the greater 
Anne’s glory and the generally accepted hundred miles in¬ 
creased to one hundred forty' 37 and soon thereafter to one 
hundred fifty miles.' 38 Two days and nights were all the time 
required for Anne to cover this distance. 139 


“I will go.” These three words uttered in a ringing voice by 
Anne and quoted repeatedly by subsequent writers, were, 
strangely enough, not added to printed versions of the story 
until 1892. At the same time Anne’s feelings and emotions on 
the trip received some attention: “Darkness and day were one 
to her. It was a ride for life and there could be no stop.” This 
same scribe continued creative and Anne’s entrance into the 
fort is described: “The garrison in Fort Lee welcomed her 
return, and she entered it, as she had left it, under a shower 
of balls.” The men then sallied forth and broke the siege. 130 


Robb clearly indicated in 1861 that the men were afraid to 
go for powder. A woman, in 1907, took up the theme: “Brave 
men paled and looked at each other in dismay that appalled 
them. A dead silence fell.” 13 Then Anne bravely volunteered 
to ride for the powder. 


The manner of Anne’s leaving Fort Lee and of her entrance 
into the fort upon her return from Lewisburg are matters of 
c njocture. Mrs. Messenger described Anne’s entry into the 
For. as triumphal: . . and at last nearly exhausted, but 

animated by the hope of saving the garrison, she reached Fort 

. p arTllf l echoes of which died among the wild 

i n around .... Almost as an afterthought was added: “In 

!he laltcr P»rt »t her long, lonely, perilous journev 
under savage flre. ,,,,, 
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JO 
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route is .mother po.nt on which there has bee 
"History has preserved sumeient record 
to enable us to trace it on the map,'"" w - 

fn)nl Charleston to Lcwisburg in 1791? •• . . and » 

£. . ■ alonU trackless ways, across deep rivers, and over the 
Contains through a reg.on where thitherto only the wild 

*" r wav!" 1 '- Was it. indeed, a trackless for l * 
'**‘ r the well known road. With steady hand she guid^the 

° j »'** 


Subsequent writers did not always agree with Mr. Robb that 
in leaving Fort Lee. Anne dashed gallantly through the 
•vp'ning portal.” William Alexander MacCorkle, ex-governor 
^ West \ irginia, writing in 1916, added a welcome touch, of 
m lism to the story of the ride. Knowing full well the neces- 
* t y of absolute quiet if Anne were to escape detection, Mac- 
CorkJe wrote: . . the door was opened and she went forth 

ke a wraith into the trackless forest . . . ”’ 36 and MacCorkle 
c • sistent about the manner of Anne’s return: “After 
irk ".ess of the night, when hope died away in the heart of 
ramson, a quite knocking was heard at the gates of Fort 
Let- ar.i . . . .Anne Bailey was admitted to the fort_” 137 


In j we.ik effort at defining Anne’s mental attitude was 
-cu it Percy Heniers. According to Reniers, Anne had no 

c ncerning the trip: “She was the first eager 
vw :er f r :r.i< enterprise and under cover of night she stole 
m' of f r: n her black pony Liverpool and through the 
hAn bam."'" 


1 ■! * if the nde. which rivaled Robb’s poem as far as 

'burl'll drtail b concerned, appeared in 1931—written by 
* nd Danf »rd Dan ford’s version was pure fiction 

i ^ tnc -*ded incidents heretofore unmentioned by any of the 
• : : .rvey ed tn this study A brtef synopsis of Danford’s 

Wbvi 


the Indiana planned to 1 '• • 
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I N calp every paleface who had dared to trespass upon 
fhoir” prized hunting grounds. The attack came on an April 
,ht- amid a severe thunderstorm, the darkness being so deep 
!hr defenders could see the Indians only by the intermittent 
flashes of lightning. Belatedly, the commander of the fort 
realized that the powder was low. Anne volunteered to go to 
I cwisburg for powder and, when her husband forbade her 
going, reminded him that the word obey had been stricken 
from their marriage vows. In ten minutes she was on her way. 


At the mouth of Campbell’s Creek, a few miles up the 
Kanawha River from Fort Lee, Anne saw, by the light of a full 
moon, the storm presumably having passed, a canoe tied up 
on the opposite side of the river. She recognized the canoe as 
belonging to Daniel Boone and, wishing to speak with him, 
she screamed like a panther. Boone recognized Anne’s scream 
and paddled across the river. Anne told him her story, then 
was off into the forest for Lewisburg and the powder. Danford 
brings Anne back to Fort Lee, but does not mention Boone 
again.'** 


Another purely fictitious account of Anne’s ride, written by 

Grace M. Hall, was published in the West Virginia Review, in 

1942 The author inserted a notation to the effect that she had 

rr..:de no effort to be historically correct. The story was written 

in a realistic manner, the author attempting to follow Anne 

' n her hazardous journey, recording her thoughts and reactions 

aj she rode through the wilderness. Anne’s rough language, 

" rr ''^acco, **nd her rum were neither minimized nor exag- 

grrated A grim sense of humor was attributed to Anne, when 

ih* J quoted u laying to herself, - 'Devil of a lookin' bride 
i a made without my scalp lock.’ '" 40 


77*7.*' , Kor ‘ I '° r " x P" ndod w '<h ‘he telling i 
•« «f th, tiilr i n one Instance, not only did Anne go 

. „ 4 uj rl ;“ lrn thr,,uKh ,hc 

k*t*«1t>..-n m. f ! h,?lr d#n “ rr H wm she who 1 

into the fort for protection.* 4 ' 
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„. gather. There was no April storm on that fateful nieht 

r^i.» w,,s n caim Tt sum r r u ight> an p eac< ^‘- The 

' -re sleeping peacefully withm the stockade-all but rZ 
sentry- The sentry heard the “whoo” of an owl and in Z 
l* dark forms. “Indians!” When the fact waT Z- 
\ that ammunition was low, Anne, “with shining eves” 
;;;: iunt eered to go for powder.- 

pid Anne travel at night, oi by day, or night and day’ 
..^lone on her horse, with rifle across her saddle, fireless at 
nicht creeping through underbrush by day to avoid the open 
•rad. Anne Bailey reached the fort at Lewisburg, rested her 
."‘rse overnight, and then with all the munitions another horse 
c ould carry she started back to the relief of Fort Clendenin.”— 


One writer, in 1928, in describing Anne’s daring action in 
r^ng for the powder reports that Anne . . rode alone from 
for: Lee to Lewisburg to secure powder, a journey success¬ 
fully accomplished not only once, but several times.” 144 


A. Min. in 1928, Anne’s story was told in verse, the poet this 
t:r t- bt-ing a woman, or more probably a girl scout. The title 
f : e pern was “A Girl Scout of 1791,” and the publication 
c ;r.cided (approximately) with the date of the dedication 
: Can ; Ann Bailey, Kanawha County Girl Scout Camp, near 
br A Liburg. West Virginia. The poem follows: 145 


At Charleston in the days of old. 
Cler. icnin stood, a fortress bold. 
A w^rmsn saved it once, I’m told: 

Ann Bailey. 


far Wester chiefs, (so said a spy), 
Wrr. vowing ’Every white must die!’ 
It«t one kept watch with eagle eye: 

Ann Bailey. 


ho wHon they reached Kanawha's flood," 
AH thirsty for the white man's blood* 
Who fwed it out and brought the word? 

Ann Bailey 






4 rsjiou 







w**t 

iAb- 
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Then swore the colonel and his crew, 

(Tho’ Ann was standing by, ‘tis true), 

•The powder’s spent! What shall we do, 

Ann Bailey?’ 

I’ll bring the shot! and she was gone 
To Lewisburg, to ride alone 
A hundred miles o’er brake and stone: 

Ann Bailey. 

All day she braved the forest dark 
At night her bed the branches stark 
Nor quailed at e’en the wolf’s wild bark: 

Ann Bailey. 

Next day to Lewisburg she came, 

Asked but the powder, wheeled again 
And only stopped to give her name:- 

Ann Bailey. 

Brave girl! Did bird nor beast affright- 
(Your only bed the mountain height, 

Your only canopy the night,)- 

Ann Bailey? 


Yet m the morn there skimmed the ground 
And reached the fort with leap and bound 
Just as broke forth the war whoop’s sound 

Ann Bailey! 

And with the Pale Face beat that day, 

Though only Men were in the fray, • 

Who REALLY saved the country? Say! 

Ann Bailey. 

ir.f«*renccs, of a literary nature, can be drawn from the 
of the ilegc and ride? 


In the Aral place, according to Cook, there was no siege at 

on Lee; and further, there U no documentary evidence that 

* a, ever connected with that fort. What, then, are the 
piMibie tourer* of the atory? 


, ' u ‘" r,c « 1| y i,bl*. m»v bo cited in 
Vi*? * ■" ,r o( rieminu Cobb. «r.d Betty 


M |» a paiibiliiy 

the 4mt, CoMm 
**> hav* t-rw- __ . 


Cobw. and Ha 

and the br 

Cubbm »tury 
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.. scouting activities. The fact that Rohhv 
until seventy years after the alleged ride, and^tw 
•P^ntlons his source as being a mountaineer seems f 
* ngthen this view. However, it must not be assumed tha ° t 
,, ,rv Of Anne’s ride is entirely fictitious. In Ann„v 


thcn this view. However, it must not be assumed tha°t 
fory of Anne s ride is entirely fictitious. I n Anne^s 
th ‘ . William Clendenin is reported to have said that A™ 

during powder from Lew isburg at . time when ^ ^ 

». t .re threatening Fort Lee. 


ln the unfolding of the tradition of the ride it should be 
remembered that the account of the ride to Lewisburg came 
fullfledged. from the pen of Charles Robb. Writers then seized 
. ;DO n the story and added details concerning the return trip, 
trail over which she rode, how she left the fort, how she 
entered it upon her return, and what her thoughts were while 
riding through the forest. 


Most of the versions are highly romantic but a bit of realism 
creeps into the story in MacCorkle’s common-sense version of 
how Anne left and re-entered Fort Lee. The story by Grace M. 
Hall was definitely written in a realistic vein, with some 
attempt at psychological analysis. 


It should also be mentioned that in killing an Indian after 
-*r return to Fort Lee, Anne “accomplished her revenge.” 

VIII 


After the Indian Wars 

A. # >: Indians had been driven from the Kanawha Valley, 

l . ■ -r \ * rvic« * as a scout were obviously no longer needed, 

- .1 * «* continued h«-r eccentric ways, spending much time in 
Vr f ntt, Aching and hunting; and it is said that she seldom 
irM*4 a shot*** 

A: a.; t>rrti shown in iwvrral Instances, the tendenc> of 
t»f t*r writers who have told Anne’s story is to* 
itta, With the romantic emphasis upon nature and t 

' iV ' * Nt t).* * and natural mode of W* ** 

* 1 Wat, It inevitable that some writer should pomay 
'**** # twtuie legardUws of whether Anne s ye^rs 
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of roving the wilderness were for love of nature or for the 
purpose of inflicting vengeance upon her savage foes. It was 
Mrs Messenger who added this further touch of romanticism 
to the Anne Bailey tradition: . . and to the last she retained 

her exceptional devotion to nature and primitive forms of life 
in country and forest.”' 4 ’ 

Anne’s eccentricity is demonstrated in the fact that even 
though her days as an Indian scout were over, she continued 
to wear an assortment of male and female dress. Ellet wrote 
that Anne was usually clad in buckskin leggings, a skirt, and 
a man’s coat. She is reputed to have visited widely in the 
homes along the border, always returning to her own cabin 
laden with gifts.’ 48 

How long John Bailey lived after Anne’s gallant ride is a 
matter of question, and only Buell has made any statement as 
to the cause of his death: “After the death of her husband, 
who was murdered and buried not far from Kanawha Falls, 
in West Virginia ... she lived with her son, William Trot- 


Anne did more than hunt, fish, and visit. She engaged in a 
kind of express business from Staunton to Gallipolis, bringing 
to the border settlements medicines, small packages, “. . . any¬ 
thing that could be carried on a horse . . . .” ,so “But she did 
not always ride. Many times Anne Bailey made the long, hard 
journey on foot, bearing on her back heavy packs of great 
*k The tradition that Anne was possessed of unusual 
strength and endurance is suggested in the stories 

fr ° m Slaunl0n 10 Galli P olis ’ either on 

•wSTk? A r not on i y brou * ht goods 10 *** 

and cmtii* She wai known • drover of 

,£ * nd ,hcr * U * ,r,dition 

And SSL 1 r w **** f* * ,hf 





*• •. 
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mtrtWting to note that when Anne drove lives.,.eV , 

.idoah Valley to the Kanawha, she was follow^'™ 

tl»<* N ...| V the route now known as U. S fin aa u 8 ap ' 

F*‘‘r 0 £ difficult terrain. It might be suggested that ? tWs 

• -river of livestock may lonhne^t 

r distances than those assigned to her. Having broil, 
from Lewisburg. and other supplies from Stauml 
£* ! i» credited with having driven the livestock from the 

Irnandoah also. 


As in every other aspect of Anne’s life, there was disagree 
concerning her life after the ride. “We have not heard 
Anne’s existence after the hazardous trip which won for 
wr’an undying memory in all West Virginia. It is enough that 
, 0 . career, as far as history is concerned, ends with the 
iramatic ride which assured us of our present civilization.”’ 5 * 


What could be more romatic than the conception that Anne 
: to the occasion, met the desperate need of those imperiled 

y y rt Lee, then, her task performed, disappeared completely 
public view! The point is that whatever Anne’s occupa- 
.. r after the Indian wars—in the minds of writers it was 
:rir a\.-ed and enlarged upon. Thus a tradition grows—a 
♦ration of Anne as a nature lover, as a welcome visitor in the 

* - . r.g the border, as a carrier of much needed goods to 

• • : . , , a drover of livestock, as more than all of these— 

a t:a-i;t. : fa woman of extra-ordinary physical vigor and 

f *IKM 


IX 

Anne's Last Yean 

Ajtfn U*i yean were spent in Ohio, in or near GtUipoiis. 
^ r,4 ‘ f* ».v *»t her last years, and especially concerning her age 
^ at bar death, vary greatly. 

* •**» ta.j|y arrtter was content to say that she moved U^ r 1° 
‘ 1 ‘4 £**d on thr frontier, deeply lamented by all 
* u '■** ** had tterved.'" The reporting bccan 'V* p€C .. 

iiu whu v lo near Gallipoli* " Thao 
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d «,c was added. She went to Gallia County In 1802 and lived 
there nearly twenty-three years. 

Anne remained strong and active unto the end “She made 
“, nst visit to Charleston in the summer of 1817, walking 
„ miles when she was 75 years of age.”' 98 This statement quite 
obviously follows Lewis’s 1891 story of Anne’s life. In 1907, 
however, Miss Evelyn Sterrett, in a letter to Lewis, questioned 
his statement concerning the last trip to Charleston: I doubted 
the correctness for this reason. The stopping point for trav¬ 
ellers between Charleston and Point Pleasant was Samuel 
Alexander’s. His daughter, my grandmother, was born in 1818, 
yet she could tell us much of interest about Ann Bailey. Al¬ 
though she was very young when Ann ceased to make her 
trips, she was greatly impressed by Ann’s masculine dress, 
appearance and behavior. She could remember how Ann cared 
for the horses, the stories she would tell .... I fell quite sure 
Ann must have taken a few rides as late as 1822 or 1823 or my 
grandmother could not have remembered her so distinctly 
. . . Perhaps Anne was even more hale and hearty than 
published accounts gave her credit for being. 

Anne’s age at the time of her death was controversial. She 
lived beyond one hundred years.' 60 She died at the age of one 
hundred fourteen.' 6 ' “She died in 1825, said then to be in the 
t ,nr hundred twentieth year of her age.”' 6 * On the evening of 
* r 23 Anne went to bed, being in extra good health. 

About ten o’clock she was found dead in her bed. Her age was 
oo# hundred twenty-five years.' 6 * 


d “ lh , w “ "■ntimcntalb.ed. “The spirit of this ec- 
tw ^ ' r * rlr “ was wafted to its final home on 

c-*pMr THZT? °! VCmbor ' 1825 ' •"«« loft the pulseless 

Ot ITfcm illtt Pr<,<luc, of hcr own l ,an< l s —on the 
aan. kind of •*, T ’*, .” nl l ’ l, ’ a " an *. And more of the 

•“fTwCrfr “ She W “ n * VPr '»• She only 

■V < ,rh m*. her „,,,| *' " “" l a •f*' vol «‘ *aytng. 'Come 

* 7 • Uul swiftly and silently 

(b, 

** v **' * „ 


M 
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trie to the Inst, she refused to li Ve i n u$ 
mtee *Z\ comfortable house, and built herself a <!!!J her 80,1 

' ,, vinK in it with a granddaughter.’""'- out of 

t*" cC f T( age of eighty-three years.' 67 1 e dle d in 

nt tne f* 


"i-te as 1953 a daughter was bestowed upon Anns , 
M „f the rail cabin in which Anne lived for a ,hort ti " 
,. rtnivtcr wrote, “She lived there with , 1 me » 


* , < dc Gruytcr wrote, She hved there with her daueM 

Ju “ s r death. November 22, 1825.. daughter 

until her 

' 5 obituary was published in The Gallia Free Press on 
number 3. 1825. It was published under the caption “Lon 
1 .. , v “. The obituary was preserved by Henry Howe, for whom 
t.,«copied by James Harper. James Harper’s father was the 
' bhsher of The Gallia Free Press.'” 

pUD 

U:ed. in Harrison township, Gallia County, Ohio, on Tues- 
(• ■v. November 22, 1825, the celebrated Ann Bailey. From the 
t <? : account we have she must have been at least 125 years 
./ -te According to her own story her father was a soldier in 
Quern Anne’s wars; that on getting a furlough to go home he 
-nd his wife with a fine daughter in her arms, whom he 
called Ann after the Queen as a token of respect. In 1714 she 
..'t from Liverpool to London with her mother on a visit to 
brr brother— while there, she saw Lord Lovett beheaded. 

$■» came to the United States the year after Braddock’s 
drfr.' *£«-d then forty-six years. Her husband was killed at 
sttle of Point Pleasant in 1774; after that, to avenge his 
f . the joined the garrison, under the command of Col. 
C>r.rf<nln. where she remained until the final departure 
t£ the Ind ana from the country. Col. Wm. Clcndenin says, 

* U was commander of the garrison where Charleston, 
Kanawha, Is now located, an attack by Indians was hourly 
etjarfed. On examination It was believed that ammunition on 
and »»i insufficient to hold out a siege of any length; to 
**d ei*a tvs, three or four men to Lrwlsburg. the nearest 
>i.4. - n <**4| be h*4. a distance of 100 miles, was like sending 
•• Ik Slaughtered, and sending a larger force was weaken- 
* 4 tw While In this State Ann Halley volunteered 

u out M |n the night and go to Lrwlsburg She did 

• « ~d tie wtbWrneea where not • vestige of a house 

l^rwUburg. delivered her 
returned safe to her port. 
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West Virginia History 


X 

Description and Personality 

What did Anne Bailey look like? What were her personal 

characteristics? 

Here again the accounts vary widely, according to the in¬ 
clination of the author. The romantic influence of the nine¬ 
teenth century is strong in the idealized descriptions in which 
Anne is possessed of perfect womanly beauty and grace. 

And again the romantic tendency is shown by writers who 
picture Anne as strange and bizarre, as well as by those who 
describe in detail the matted grizzled locks of hair and the 
strange clothing which she wore. 

The realistic point of view is represented in word pictures in 
which the hardships of Anne’s life as wilderness scout are re¬ 
flected in her coarse, roughened countenance and in her un¬ 
couth ways. 

But, romantic or realistic as the case may be, in no phase of 
the Anne Bailey tradition is there greater evidence of con¬ 
jecture, imagination and personal bias than in description of 
Ar.ne and in the stories about her which illustrate her personal 
. jahties. As has been mentioned, this emphasis upon descrip¬ 
tion was especially true of writers prior to 1861 when Robb’s 
: *.ory of the ride provided a new point of emphasis, and gave 
new direction to the development of the tradition. 

Anne Royall, writing in 1826, only a few months after Anne’s 
dea- v claimed to have seen Anne and talked with her. Mrs. 
•-> aU was realistic about Anne and in this respect was some- 

" un ** u * "*** wom ™ writers having a tendency to extol 
AMfts virtue* 



' y * q r oto: '* the celebrated heroine. Ann 

.... „.J_* q ““* * l,,w Wt,m * n In height, but very 

mm led ! « i'-***’ ***** i hr mn ** P lr " lr, « countenance I ever 

.._***' * ****•' .. . When I aaw the poor crea- 
naked; .hr begged a dram, which I gave 

" ” ,r ’®* 1 ahall never forget Ann 


luiw * 
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not »lw«y« referred to as a “poor creature » m 
V** has been Indicated, she was pictured as a bizarr. * 
of this individual was of a mongrel character Tnd 
Server might have been undecided which of thi tw 0 
should claim our subject for its own. The head w« 
s'**. " un d with a ilammg red bandana handkerchief from 

h<~ M* there fell, and fluttered on the b ree ™ 
**?'rial* locks of coarse matted hair, which gave a wild 
uvsge appearance. ... In the belt which encompassed 
..•sist of this personage was a tomahawk and a scalping 
V and another belt sustained a short but very serviceable 
which was strapped to the shoulders. . . ”' 7 ' 

*- e descriptive phrases quoted above were written in 1856 
p* writer continued his account by writing that this strange 
fffJ - ^ wore buckskin leggings “which reached from the hips 

. .he feet. The feet were covered with a pair of beautiful 
moccasins. Around the waist and depending two-thirds 
:f the way to the feet, was a petticoat. . . .” ,7J 

f r eventually the personage was revealed as a woman, 
rm *y >rt. thick-set, coarse, and masculine. Her face was 
sr rjfd by exposure and showed “the unmistakable outline 
f r»re and passion.” ” She hunted, fought, rode like a man, 
dr -Ugr *ed ill the excitement and adventure of the border. 
Shr tmtrr.r known as “Mad Ann” but no one dared call her 
a* to her face.*" 


aa eery profane and often intoxicated . . . and could 
•he ikilJ of one of the fancy men of her native coun- 
8h# w »m pugnacious and often fought. 

*4 accom pi la h merits She “ possessed a con- 

* af Intelligence ,. ,** and could read and write, 
at alary telling and "it was her delight to 

<r ’'- ' ** a group of listeners, and relate the adven- 
I* ed 4 'VuIum the had met with In her checkered 

* *** ** t>* aympathetlr leaf would gather in the 

i*w* fjhe <KmIu of her audience" ^ 
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Anne continued to be painted in eccentric colors and, ac¬ 
cording to Bennett, writing in 1859, “She was a short, dumpy 
woman, with large muscular limbs and a full, bluff, coarse, 
masculine countenance; and her dress was an odd mixture 
of the two sexes. . . Bennett followed the 1856 writer and 
Anne’s hair was allowed to remain coarse, bushy, and un¬ 
combed, but it “was surmounted by a raccoon cap. 77 The 
raccoon cap was perhaps inevitable and it is interesting that 
no other writer has followed Bennett’s lead in this respect. 


Bennett continued to follow the 1856 author, repeating the 
idea and strengthening the tradition of Anne as rough and 
masculine, swearing, drinking, fighting, “holding her own” with 
the strongest men on the border. “She could swear like a 
trooper, drink whiskey like a bar-room lounger, and box with 
the skill of a pugilist.”' 78 


One of the oft repeated stories concerning Anne told how 
she appeared late one night at Fort Young, bearing two Indian 
scalps. "As she came into the light of the fire, however, there 
arose several quick exclamations of surprise and alarm . . . for 
it was immediately discovered that her face (and most of her 
person) was covered with blood, which was even then slowly 
oozing and dripping down from a long ugly gash that crossed 

th*- upper portion of the temple and extended from her fore¬ 
head to her ear.”"’ 8 


Anne was taciturn. Two big draughts of whiskey, one beinj 
nearly half a pint, were brought. “Mad Ann seized the cup 
looked steadily at its contents for a few moments, and thei 
loured it down her throat as if it was so much water.” Thei 

* rr hcr bosom " two Indian sc «lps. from which th, 
r^h blood dripping.. She defied the men to be. 

Wve, "* ma ' C fcUoWS - wh0 c »‘ 

»xu-.g u, h toid hcr s, ° ry - sh * w * 

=V r ‘ «•>«*>" world and I knew th, 

5 Bi a 
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ni gh k*” "“**“"* ui aeatn."Anne 
„cr’ ***j c»m« upon some Indians, camped and eatine 
, ICC told Anne to kill the Indiana or they wou f d 

Z. ** %£ answered the spirit voice, ‘'Yes, Lord!” sit 
M ll “kill or die,’ n She killed the Indians and the 

^ Ic'd the settlers to where the bodies lay.’ 84 

^ h all the literature concerning Anne Bailey, her 
***$ Indians and desire for revenge is stressed, and this 
» irrd rt si>eated, but in no other writing is she portrayed as 
* b]o0 d .thirsty as in this account. 

* . ^5 only two years after this story was published that 
wrote his poem in which he described Anne as possessing 
*** beauty and grace that any woman could desire. 

But one who stood amidst the rest 
The bravest, fairest and the best 
Of all that graced the cabin hall. 

First broke the spell of terror’s thrall. 

Her step was firm, her features fine, 

Of mortal mould, the most divine; 

But why describe her graces fair, 

Her form, her mein, her stately air? 

Nay, hold! my pen, I will not dare! 

Twai Heaven’s image mirrored there. 1 * 5 


*11 the 


}' Ellet followed Robb as the next writer, chrono- 
*€**'»} '•< b<- concerned with Anne Bailey. Ellet described 
a rr later years It is immediately obvious that Anne 
* ; ferabljr mellowed by time, and perhaps by the influ- 

( •'■a-abi j**-m tin Mr*. Ellet. However, Anne retained 
• rr ' rrer qualities to be “a terror to refractory 
often took it upon herself to enforce the keep- 
th by taking up such boys as she found wan- 
' day, and compelling them to sit around her 
^ opened school exercises for their mstruc- 
■* Wa terror oI the delinquents " # Anne won 
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•nd railed not only her horse but 
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••II u ,„ld that Midi hath no fury like a woman acorned.' 
' . ... „ - nv lilt,. H woman wronged and thoroughly 

Imhued with the spirit of vengeance. There was a wild un- 
,, ,iui»l brlghtneaa In her sharp, gray eyes, and a mocking Jeer 

. u, . . >«..«»..a. ™ ,, ;! miue.i mat 

wu iKtmowhnt disordered in her intellect. 


Anne’s efficiency in the use of invective was illustrated by 
the story of her meeting with a straggling Indian on Sewell 
Mountain. Tying her horse’s bridle around her ankle, she 
crawled into a hollow log. When the Indian tried to steal the 
horse, Anne crawled out of the log and abused the Indian so 
roundly that he ran off, fearing she would bring down upon 
him the anger of the Great Spirit.'” 


Even the earliest writers disagreed about Anne’s appearance: 
“She was small, round-shouldered, fleet of foot and dressed in 
black " * She was a good hunter “and as frequently as any of 
them, killed a deer of! hand, while it was running at full speed. 
She asked odds of no man at running, jumping, shooting, or 
hunting."'* 4 


Anne rode a powerful black horse called Liverpool. ‘‘It was 
the only living creature she loved. Her horse and her rifle 
were her constant companions. . . . Amid storms of rain and 
***** :**»rt by the rigors of winter, followed by wild beasts, 
r \ irvjr i by Indiana, her immense frame of iron strength 

fatigue, her restless rancor no slumber. 


Wn ° nni r,,| * led how Annt h#d kidnapped 
* r m hcr * rn “ * nd brou lfht to America. Buell was 

T* 71J 7.T 'I'*' * hr lovH h " »>°°>». «nd. after mov 

•I »l »r JLm : !*“* hl * ch ' x,, “ A ‘ «hl* time Ann, 

,rwd 10 hCT b * *» to be 

1 !rrf, Viiar. _ 
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f g 

„. lfr . Anne drew her trusty scalping 

. «!<<* Uu- ruffian Into behaving.’*’ 

•^*$4 . to ld. relates how Anne had gone 

, , r .,<*!■ ammunition. While she was cross- 

oo» d#rJ,OU f ,w -darted to fall. Anne dismounted 
**& £’> *?£ r Z,l went back to Mann’s. The next 
* 0 *A ,r< ‘ p I J tc d by the holes made in the snow by 

^ th 

yr a* 0 ” h"'* „ in letters to Virgil A. Lewis, volunteered 
formation concerning Anne. While on her way 
^ IdUov'K ,n pojnt pleasant, Anne frequently stopped 
Char^f; ''’ '. der ' s . The children were frightened of 

^Sdwith curiosity.” Anne was usually silent. “How- 
vr y ~ ^ r . she W ould rouse from silence and try to en- 

by hooting like an owl and saying, ‘I shot an howl 
n f a helm tree,’ then with another hoot relapse 


►ft* 


Tij* stopping at Alexander’s, Anne cared for her own 
«prcuUy if Liverpool was one of them. “After seeing 
•as ctfnfortably fed and sheltered, she would box and wres- 
^ rsh 'J* stable boys for amusement using the same coarse 
;r:6.v or./uigr. smoking. chewing and drinkini 


WOO 


fM carrying ammunition, she wore men’s attire, 
** v ‘«> merges or other commissions, she wore 

raw, ... •* - j. » linsey-woolsey dress. She occasionally 

._ unkt P« gray hair, but usually it was 

? ^^kwhlef folded three-cornered and tied 


UUi*? UK 



^ t™**"'"* ‘n «he following inci 

Thu anacdr* 

a aL*? tanwd hr, canq* u-^ , 7 ™* 

" '"ward the shore near 

^‘L 4 *** ‘Wtu ttv* .J ‘ „! Ulu>u "* <H * 1 would 

*• • .v„ .. .... * raugl.* the 




young man once Hallooed 


Wurr Viwjinia lhaToav 


T1\0 uritlri■ wrrc devoted to Anne ind ihe to them: "for 
thl» became her passion end her services to the settlers as scout, 
soldier. provlaioner of forte and aa teacher of their children, 
*. rr hooka of Keel, by which, her devotion having been tried, 
they bound her to themselves and thcmsolvca to her.”* 0 ’ “The 
people fairly Idolised her. She was loaded with gifts of every 
•ort and trratrd witli the greatest reaped and kindness."* 04 

Writera continued to describe Anne’i appearance nnd per* 
tonality: . . a fair compilation, hazel eyea, a rather under- 

»i «d but jierfrot form, a sweet disposition, and a mind strong 
and rigorous. . . She wax honed to the hod penny and 
»hil<* perha|* no church member she wax a good woman and 
observed the Sabbath day and said her prayers and was re¬ 
ceived and welcomed into all the families."' 04 

Anne's gentle qualities are challenged in still another tale 
of her horse being stolen by an Indian. Anne trailed the Indian 
and found him swimming New River with the animal. “The 
t>uef shot in the back. After an outburst of scurrilous 
profanity directed at her dead foe, Mrs. Bailey called to the 
h.es# and Jennie Mann 1 swam back to her."’ 0 ' 




WM |n othing gentle or religious about Anne, but she 
more valuable service to the building of the fron- 
flMliaif a do ten ordinary men of her time “Often she 

,P . * <,f Wr ** J •* ■ time ... but when she returned 
xlway. brought the scalps of several Indiana, and it Is said 

rrw 10 rr#f to greatly.*^ And yet it was 

,n C “ of Anne was known 

“w beat of all the nuraaw ***** 
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Mi ■ 4t griniiion. 
*t hrr personal characteristic* The 

°* tn * %nd wr ^rtllng with the stable boy* 

■Mrete* t.. me a robust, roguish sense 

"*!• m an opp. eiunitv to demonstrate 

mh * h to ••• proud I doubt 
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♦ hut sh* w<l * s profane within the strict meaning of that 
M V reason for questioning her alleged profanity is due to tK' 
tradition in my own family that Anne read her Bible tauaM 
her grandchildren on Sunday, and had strong faith in a p g ro . 
tec ting «nd loving God. No doubt she used tobacco and drank 
alcoholic liquors, for that was common practice among our 

frontiersmen. . 

The reader’s attention has already been called to the fact 
that writers before 1861 concentrated on descriptions of Anne 
pointing out her strange and bizarre qualities. It was these 
early writers who started the tradition of Anne as a boisterous, 
hard-drinking, fighting, swearing woman, the equal in physical 
strength and skill at the masculine accomplishments of shoot¬ 
ing. wrestling, boxing and hunting of any man on the border. 

These early writers were also responsible for the tradition 
of Anne’s bloodthirstiness and extreme hatred of the Indians. 
The element of superstition was also introduced into the story 
early in its development. 

Beginning with Robb in 1861, writers have portrayed a dif- 
ferer.*. Anne—Anne the heroine, still, in most cases, physically 
ng and vigorous, excelling in the masculine pursuits of 
r.g wrestling, and boxing, but taking on characteristics 
f i gentler and nobler nature. She loved books and taught 
school. was religious, and enjoyed a practical joke. Her pas- 
f r M-rvicc to the settlers supplanted, to some degree, her 
for revenge. The extreme devotion of the settlers to 
Amm If evidence of her noble qualities. 

H vmf, it must not be assumed that all writers immedi- 
l>r r an. after 1861, to portray only a noble and virtuous 
WrHrT* in the mid-nineteen thirties were still writing 
r ae r«mgh and irreligious but even they admitted her 

la the art tiers the served. 

ceeit/aat In dearrtption of Anne's personality 
Uusisd She was sometimes portrayed as tx- 

I MO rtl/t-o, m Irlcmlly tt»rrulou*-mueh 

which .iw — 

II to all writers 
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■»« n " C ' nd * nU 

K.rial commemorating the deeds of 

The demand for n me Augustus Lincy Mason, in 1883, 
Anne Bailey was voiew y Qhio should build a mon umem 
when he wrote: •Virgin , e spot .”’” Two years later the de- 

of enduring marble up< 1 p Bue ll: “Especially should 

mand was repeated b.v ^ heroic woman w ho risked her 
the memory of Ann « ^ rem embered and her name, 

life so often < or th * s ** should find a resting place upon the 
fame, and hero.c decds shou ^ 

bosom of affectionate memory. 

was done toward establishing a memorial 
However, noth' t> , char i es Lewis Chapter, Daughters 

unbl 1901 when i(jn was orga nized at Point Pleasant. 

of the America D AR * “The ashes of Anne Bailey 

Under the direction of the U.A.K.. 1,1 . 

^ lut. Who belonged to General Andrew Lewtss Army 
were also taken u P from where they had long been buried, w 
an obscure spot near Clippers Mills, Ohio, and placed alongside 
the soldiers she had so faithfully served, many times at the 
nsk of her own life”” 4 Re-interment was made “just as the 
*ub wu linking down behind the western hills, being the clos- 

tr.g ceremonies of the day.” 3 ' 5 


Ar.ne’s remains were now properly interred in the ground 
to the memory of those brave soldiers, including 
Akat'i ftnt husband, who had lost their lives in the Battle 
ti Pleasant. October 10, 1774. But still her grave was 
■ubtrftutd Writers, however, retained their interest in a mon- 
** ** t for Ann# In 1907, Delia McCulloch wrote: “When the 
•vaniYit it erected. Ann Bailey, the Heroine of the Kanawha 
Va&r? will not b# forgotten **" 


ii wa 
As Oat 
dtni a 


• a ! fCSi that the desired monument was erected. 

** ****'• ***** was "covered with a large boulder. 

ft^wyer. President of the Merchant! 
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. nl ,| PhiiK of that city [Point Pleasant] with a bronze t.vo 
N*«' ,0 " thr passing stranger the simple fact of her ^ * 
U , H lr, ** t „,f The inscription reads: heroic 

car** 1 ** 

Ann Iiannla Trotter Bailey 
Revolutionary Scout 
Born In Liverpool, Eng., 1742 

Died 1825 

Col. Chas. Lewis Chapter, D.A.R. 

1025 9 ' 8 


Testimonials to Anne s heroic life and deeds may be found 
. ‘.y, the route over which she rode, from Covington, Virginia 
,, Gallipoli*. Ohio. A description of these follows: 

-A mile above Barber [Virginia] may be seen, a little way 
* at the right, the long foot-hill elevation known as Mad 
Ws Ridge, because it is associated with the exploits of Ann 
Batlcy ” * “This ridge lies at right angles to Warm Springs 
V : nuin and on the north side of Falling Spring Branch.”” 0 
, ~ .Tune 14. 1926 a tablet was placed on the highway between 
: Springs in Bath County and Covington, Allegheny County 
• e Rainbow Ridge Chapter of Allegheny County Daugh- 
* th» American Revolution. 3 *' The inscription on the 
, : cads “Near this spot stood the rude hut in which ‘Mad’ 

KzTjt Ballev spent the last years of her life as a scout and 
> iur. fighter She rendered valuable services to the first 
r i i t> lection Placed by the Rainbow Ridge Chapter, 
DAX-" # 



K: *.* * rr ar 1 «-r. plan'd by the D.A.R., is located on Kanawha 
• - OurMon, Wcat Virginia. This marker, a large 

i» . . r* vtsjn bft.n/r plates. is located on the site of Fort Lee. 
T >t -, *. f j, , ir*»criptiofM, one facing the river, and one, on the 
•* ' »k!« at thr iionr, faring toward downtown Charleston. 
•«*t|4i«i faring the river reads 


\ .**.«/ fri | Mil r .•«#li 


S_nlit 1* OM rwtf 
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fort clendenin 

1778 

Saved by two historic rides 
for powder 
Ann Bailey 

, On horseback through wilderness 

to Lewisburg and return 
Fleming Cobbs 
Poled down Kanawha River 
to Point Pleasant and return 
Kan. VaUey Chapt. 1930 223 

Road markers mentioning Anne Bailey have been placed by 
the West Virginia State Road Commission in Charleston and 
at Point Pleasant. The Charleston marker is on the corner of 
Virginia and Court Streets, on U.S. highway Routes 21, 60, 119. 
The marker reads: “Founded by George Clendenin and named 
for his father. Established, 1794. Fort Lee, built 1788, stood 
on Kanawha River. ‘Mad’ Anne Bailey, the border heroine, and 
Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton, noted scouts, once lived 
here."* 14 


The marker at Point Pleasant is located on U.S. route 35 and 
’Acst Virginia routes 2 and 5. The inscription: “Fort Blair was 
built here in 1774 and later Fort Randolph, center of Indian 
activities, 1777-1778. Here are graves of ‘Mad Anne’ Bailey, 
bnrdix scout, and Cornstalk, Shawnee chief, held as hostage 
and killed at Fort Randolph in 1777 ” ,as 


Hit hard W. Workman, an official of the West Virginia Con- 
amr*!im Commission, Division of Education, informed the 
- - her that In Watoga State Park, Pocahontas County, there 
: a • . dm tower, built on a point known as Workman’s Ridge 

•' ~ P**" An "« Bailey 1. said to have kept watch over 

4WRhrtarr Valley On a park road, four miles from the 

TTTr. »*■ *r> tadtoitns the aid* road which lea* 

A few ,4 the generally accepted facts concerning 
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M between CharlwUm And 

* III a caw and thu cave 



Ann** 
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mcaih* * nown "** A »ne Bailey’,, Cft „ 73 

HTm. W«l Virgin!... told Mr. Vlr K || ?„ **• C. C . p orh 

, lW «< <>>-■' ‘ nv '' h * d boon ruined ,T of ‘hi, cav ^“ <* 

n*k - ThL ' r “ v ' w “" ,n ‘ho lower p„ rt *' ,r f krne " quar*^ 

In „, r upper end of the c „ unty there l, » l the «unw^« 
Anne'. Brunch. In 1953 , The R ich “ “ ^“"ch known" 
c.rr.cd ... .rtlclc locating u cave botwc.n S? Timc "-Dv>ptHA 
hunt, .roomp«nled by a picture wUh Staunton and U ;Wls 

lU.lrv lit .-<1 in ‘hi* cave in Western Vircioi Caption: “Anne 
Staunton and Lewisburg. d whlle scouting 

A unique testimonial to Anne Bailev's mo 
boat, the “Ann Bailey," which plied the Ohi7f° ry Was the f <»ry 
ant t» Kenauga, on the Ohio side, from apnr„viT, P ? int Ple «- 
dccjde of 1900 to 1928. The clipping quoted h 7 ly theflrst 
:n the scrapbooks of Mrs. Li via Poffenbaroer wT £ ° und 
cd The State Gazette around 1900-1910 “O M ° Was editor 

opt Ulysses Grant Hayes let the contract toU^T™ 1 ? 8 
Dock Company for a new ferry boat to be muoh i Kanawha 

U-« no* ply.ng bet ween here and Kanauga, on the°OU 0 7de 
The new ferry is to be completed before October 7th and 
•rUJ be called for the Heroine of the Kanawha Valley 

A ?? „ B * Uey C8rriCd P assen 8 e rs and traffic 
lrc Ohio until it was replaced in 1928 by “The Silver 
■rid§a~ IM 


.Vr*r Gallipolis there is a small church known as Bailey 
! Church. ‘Bailey Chapel Church, built on the site given 
W'ofMion. by the descendants of William Trotter, the 
* t. t At nr Bailey, was named in her honor, and is about 200 
B * • ; n*n bet first burial place, along State Route 218, and is 
'* « a -lb of (Iallipoha. It is affiliated with the Christian 

On$m fWhimtkm , , 


F* • tpt 11 • sum fltUni of all the memorials to Anne Bailey 
** ** K a tn a a Ha County Girl Scout camp Camp Ann Bailey 
* Ml «a a tiiy sight acre rmrvalkm in the mountains of 
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Greenbrier County. "Ann Bailey is the property of the Kan* 

U ha County Girl Scouts, built two years ago (1927) . . It 
was named for the pioneer mountain heroine. ” 

Anne’s story has been told, not only in poetry and prose, but 
In drama ns well. On October 7, 1927 a pageant was presented 
at the Kanawha Exposition (Kanawha County Fair) at Dun- 
bar. West Virginia. “The character of Anne Bailey will be one 
of the most important in the pageant. . . . The pageant con¬ 
sisted of ten episodes. Anne’s ride comes at the conclusion of 
Episode IV: "Lying flat upon her horse, she rides successfully 
through them (the Indians) without being hurt, and reaches 
the inside of the fort in safety.” 3 ” 

And Anne has been on radio. On May 10, 1947, Point Pleas- 
..rit celebrated the opening of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
bridge over the Kanawha at that place. 336 Climaxing the cele- 
orat: n was Station WLW’s presentation of Anne’s story on 
their Builders of Destiny series of programs. Peter Grant was 
the narrator.**' 


Anne Bailey continues to capture the imagination of those 
wr.o read her story, that strange, ridiculous, heroic tale which 
IS even yet being told and retold. The Ruth B. Scott version 
ippftrcd late in 1953 in The Richmond Times-Dispatch and 
- . deGruyter’s book, The Kanawha Spectator, was released 

December, 1953. de Gruyter gave approximately five pages 
to Anne's story. 


Tr.u prevnt ,tudy may be considered as further evidence 

f 1 Arr " * ul1 l<v " ,n ‘he memory of West Virginians. But 

importance is the research which U now being done 

*7 ; ,f WMJ : ing,0n ' ° C Mr Won is a‘great- 
.! ,1 Ann r ' who ‘ * lnw hl * retirement in 1951 from 
wiMServire. ha» been working on a biography of 
f* and parent 
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m 

fft m 






„ . .. . lo ,h ® *«■»>• where Anne trod nor 

thorn who an, numbered among her descend- 
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A„N. Bailey W„ T v„„ m , A 



-...HI, 

a nU " Th * ft,llowln « request was taken fr 
erlved from Mr. Sigmund A. Lavine, Curnt° m ® letter re- 
porchsst®**, Msiw.: *1 am the author of *> ° r ’ 65 Stratton St 
tif Gilbert and Sullivan which is to be i.ssu bio 8 ra Phy 

Urad and Company of New York City A t ^ 8 faU by Df >dd, 
contract to furnish the same organization^* 8 * 0 * 1 am Unde ^ 


|HK»k 

other. 

** m y subject. 
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Anne Trotter ouney lives on in her 
child. William Trotter, was the father TtlTZl"*' ^ 
•Them, a daughter, Mary, married James Irion k ’ ne of 
had twelve children. One of these, a son nameH , y , Whom she 
father of five children, among whom were Brooks 


Brook. Irion inherited the physical stamina and vigor of his 
far ou* grandparent. “He was a long distance runner during 
Mi early life, having remarkable powers of endurance The 
'l.'aatcnt distance hi* e\er ran in a single race was 50 miles’*’ 40 

Hr Harry S. Irion was born in GaUipolis but has spent most 
* k*» » dul < l»Ie in Washington. D. C.. where he served as an 
:"*Tvcy in the V. S. Forest Service until his retirement in 

HU.*** 


II* fidml 


m 



Irion, son of Harry S. Irion, is a trial examiner in 
Communication Commission. He is the author of 
article* and plays. His novel, Windtrard of 
fx, ‘ *i re l eas ed by The Dial Press in May, 1954. Mr. 
***** tf^am ha* I wo children, grea t-great-great-great-grand- 
Mina d Anne Halley *** 


< ref *g An tier's descen d ant* who H interested in literature 
Is !>«*>wu A graduate student to English at Ma rsh a ll 

Cm .«yt Wi Hhirtt I* a grea t-gre a t* g r e a t* great-grandson oi 

Aina tosB tiiHI Kpv g?iavis‘ ter. Sarah Trottac* 
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\ rather impressive number of markers and memorial* 

Af Bailey sliest the value of her services to the pi * 
al L- the Virginia border. That memorials may be found u 
thn'e states is evidence of the extent o the territory covered 
bv Annc in her scouting activities. While not exactly 0 f a 

literary nature, these memorials have been featured in written 
matter concerning her career. They, therefore, become a 
natural and important part of this study. 

The tracing of Anne’s descendants affords another field of 
research concerning her. It seemed appropriate, however, to 
include herein some mention of those descendants who are 
interested in matters of a literary nature, and the one great- 
gTeat-grandson, Brooks Irion, the distance runner, whose 
phvsical stamina and endurance rivaled even that of his famous 
ancestress, Anne Bailey. 

XII 


Summary and Conclusions 

It was stated in Chapter II that the purpose of this study is 
to demonstrate how the Anne Bailey tradition grew. A large 
body of material, both published and unpublished, concerning 
r has been analyzed, and the printed matter covering several 
phases of her life has been reviewed. 

In the early stages the growth of the tradition was largely 
Aa has been demonstrated, little evidence of a documen¬ 
ts ry rature exists concerning Anne. The Lewis-Cook story. 
t x reasons already shown, was accepted as a basic and 

account with which to compare other versions, is 
larffrfy traditional In nature. 


Etwvy Horn of published matter concerning Anne has been 
** ' brr death In 1825, almost all of it since 1WI 

**+*7 phase of Anne’s life has been subject to ex- 
•* «|wcuUtStm. and exaggeration by writers, the main 

tar wt WkT ***** naturally into two major divisions, 

u* € descriptive in nature, concerning Anne 

h^**^*** 1 eoMl and second, narration and deecrtp- 

Ne— ^wmaf the ride for 

mXv -* Lsw tfvm delmriios bv the Indiana 


tu 


U: 


pe e m a 



t n — . . ’ — noi intended ... 

the divergencies and exaggerations which dls - 

of the atory and which have added some n fMT ° ther 
^Tul t.l« to the tradition. For example, in no pLTfs 

ZZ cante to America. And further, the d^erenc?^^* 

' , u rv in her b.rthdate has g.ven rise to stories concerafot 
£ that are delightful, but highly improbable, if „ ot ridic^us 
~T for example, giving birth to an only son at sixty-seven 
of age. falling in love at ninety, and teaching school at 
\he Tip* old *S e of one hundred eighteen years. 

And yet. it is our considered opinion that the material does 
fall :nto the two divisions suggested above and that the source, 
- mediate or remote, for most of it can be found in Richard 
TV tier’s death. Richards death was the cause of Anne’s 
extreme bitterness and hatred for the Indians. Because of his 
she turned to recruiting soldiers, scouting, carrying 
Maairn. m short, to that strange career which made her 


femr printed items concerning Anne occurred prior to 
‘ two of these, the obituary and the Anne Rovall sketch, 
ry short. The other two, ‘’Mad Ann, the Huntress” and 
afr tn Emerson Bennett's Wild Scenes on the Frontier, 
'My imaginative and romatic descriptions of Anne and 
rtt*r* as a scout From these two articles, has come the 
\ of Aime as a boisterous, fighting, wrestling, swearing, 
M ng_ Indian-hating, blood-thirsty virago, intent only 
4 In dian s This version of the story has persisted 
the yean, side by Hdt with the softer nobler turn 
MvfD to tW fltflcy bv Robb in 1881 
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gave a different turn to the Anne Bailey tradition. Not only did 
the story of the ride open a new and fertile field for imaginative 
writers, it also became necessary to fabricate for Anne a new 
personality—a personality suited to the role of heroine. And 
Anne became a gentler and nobler person. True, the desire 
for revenge persisted, but it was balanced by a passion for 
serving the settlers. Anne was described as adept at nursing 
and so devoted was she to the Kanawha Valley pioneers that 
she carried heavy packs of supplies to them from as far east as 

Staunton, Virginia. 

The source of Robb’s material was a story, told by a moun¬ 
taineer. Remembering that the Indians were threatening Fort 
Lee and recalling also William Clendenin’s statement that 
Anne brought powder from Lewisburg, it is only one easy step 
for the imagination to bridge the gulf between fact and fancy 
and have Anne bring the powder when the fort was under 
siege and in desperate need. Association with the Betty Zane 
st ry may well have assisted in building up the tradition of the 
siege and ride. 

Many literary influences can be detected in the telling and 
retelling of the tale. The decadent Romantic tendency to con¬ 
centrate upon the occult, the strange, and the bizarre, has 
perhaps exerted the strongest single influence upon the story. 

A minor classical strain, weak, but still evident, can be found 

in the names of the persons with whom Anne, in Chapter I, is 

compared In this chapter also may be noted the early efforts 

. American writers to throw off the yoke of European domina- 

l*on cf Am* 'tean literature, and Anne is compared, not to some 

£*** of elastic*) antiquity, but to Daniel Boone, and Daw 
Oorikait of the Alamo 





ha» played a part in the development of the tradv 
h y Bird Cook a work on the story is realistic to the 

i * 4 m * nor offotla at psychoanalysis has 

' ***** ’ early date and tome mure recent. 
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* ' c :n • minority as to number, have ex- 
n th* build inf of the tradition of Anne 
^ ****** what* strange c 
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n t year*. generally speuking, the tendency has been to 

,n Anne ** * valuabIe border *cout f using the term 
C**’ when referring to the siege and ride. There are 

however, of the tendency to glorify Anne, 
th B. Scott story in The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 

a the 
101 

worthy of note is the growth of newspaper interest in 
tKl . y m the last three decades. This reflects the continuing 
|ntrr€g t in, as well as the broadening of the scope of 
, n materials covered by newspapers. 

_ i n i«rMt in Anne is still strong. Published materials 

Literary i 

0 * rfCfflt U*kV 

of Harry S. Irion on the story, and the plans of Sigmund 
W • e to write a biography of Anne for juveniles may be 

s further proof that Anne Bailey still captures the 
^fcand imagination of those who hear and read her story. 


date may 
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APPENDIX 

ANNE BAILEY’S RIDE 

A LEGEND OF THE KANAWHA 

By Charles Robb, U. S. A. 



By diaries - 

Times of Anne Bailey, the Pioneer Heroine of 
Copied from Life 0 Virgil a. Lewis. Charleston, West Vir- 

'«■ 0"« company. >«<»•> 


Inia: 


comply. 

rCoveTnd sew^ifSw, 

JSsrariS if «, 

On every rock our sentries stood, 

Our scouts held post in every wood 
And every path was stained with blood 


‘TwfiS on 3 bleak autumnal day» 

When not a single sunbeam’s ray 
Could struggle through the dripping skies 
To cheer our melancholy eyes— 

Whilst heavy clouds, like funeral palls, 
Hung o’er Kanawha’s foaming falls, 

And shrouded all the mountain green 
With dark, foreboding, misty screen. 


All through the weary livelong day 

Our troops had marched the mountain way; 

And in the gloomy eventide 

Had pitched their tents by the river’s side; 

And as the darkness settled o’er 


The hill and vale and river shore, 

W* gathered round the camp-fire bright, 
That threw its glare on the misty night; 

And each some tale or legend told 
To while away the rain and cold. 


That 


* a tale of horror told 

* the very blood run cold; 

* ot >ufrring and of wrong; 

a mountain aostg; 

•“* mn. 

I n ..'I,, ^ tM , r , 

***■ 4 in the light 



*■* *Msty night 


rst 
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, pw ke • hardy mountaineer— 

T pciird w«» long, his eye was clear; 

i ul »' ,par hta volc0t of motnl tone, 
jiITt such a* all would wlah to own)— 

„ IVr heard a legend old," he said, 

.. v if one who used these paths to tread 
, n| , years ago, when fearful strife 
havoc made of human life; 

\ deed of daring bravely done, 

A feat of honor nobly won; 

And what In story’s most uncommon, 

An army saved by gentle woman. 

« -Twas In that dark and bloody time (1791) 
When savage craft and tory crime 
From Northern lake to Southern flood, 

Had drenched the western world with blood. 
And in this wild, romantic glen 
Encamped a host of savage men, 

Whose mad’ning war-whoop, loud and high, 
Was answered by the panther’s cry. 

-The pale-faced settlers all had fled, 

Or murdered were in lonely bed; 

Whilst hut and cabin, blazing high, 

With crimson decked the midnight sky. 

•J y»id the settlers all had fled— 

Their pathway down the valley led 
To where the Elk’s bright crystal waves 
Oh dark Kanawha's bosom laves. 

There safety sought, and respite brief, 

Aad la Fort Charleston found relief; 

Awhile they bravely met their woes, 

And kept at bay their savage foes. 

Thus days and weeks the warfare waged, 
fas twy still the conflict raged; 

§*i~! flares and bitter grew the strife 
every loeman fought for life. 

IW day by day the siege went on, 

Ttfl Uew led, weary weeks were gone; 
And mm On mournful word was passed 
Tm « • t • ; • e ailjTil be their last; 

TW word was whispered soft and slow, 
MdMsv *«« getting tow 
n eidsi l (Ml rtflae mm bf 

4*4 tWm,—0ke gr ijrgr~ era# gene* 
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Their doom was sealed, the scalping knife 
And burning stake must end the strife. 

One forlorn hope alone remained, 

That distant aid might yet be gained 
If trusty messenger should go 
Through forest wild, and savage foe, 

And safely there should bear report, 

And succor bring from distant Fort. 

But who should go—the venture dare? 

The woodsmen quailed in mute despair, 

In vain the call to volunteer; 

The bravest blenched with silent fear. 

Each gloomy brow and labored breath, 
Proclaimed the venture worse than death. 

Not long the fatal fact was kept; 

But through the Fort the secret crept 
Until it reached the ladies’ hall, 

There like a thunderbolt to fall. 

Each in terror stood amazed, 

And silent on the other gazed; 

No word escaped—there fell no tear— 

But all was hushed in mortal fear; 

All hope of life at once had fled, 

And filled each soul with nameless dread. 

But one (Anne Bailey) who stood amid the rest. 
The bravest, fairest, and the best 
Of all that graced the cabin hall, 

Firs: broke the spell of terror’s thrall. 

Her step was firm, her features fine, 

Mortjl1 mould the most divine* 

Hul why describe her grace., fair.' 

"" '“™ hcr ml ' n - stately air? 

"ay. hold my pen. I will not dare! 

£ m trrored there. 

s r c * 7 r "-*«• 

— ^ ***** port; 

£7***. half fw 

TW Mena,. hu,b *n<>'. ..r. 

Hm 7 ,7 WWlld m * k * 

A •***• 'her** b, »'* »nd .take. 

Of 4Uf,t *** 4ln « nigh. 

high. 

** i(n»4 

>»»tk »ti IM . a ' !<4ll 
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Her huiband'i hiind n moment wrung, 

Then lightly to the saddle sprung; 

And followed by the prayers and tears, 

The kindling hopes, and boding fears 
Of those who seemed the sport of fate, 

She dashed beyond the op’ning gate; 

Uke btrdllng free, on pinion light, 
Commenced her long und weary flight. 

•‘The foemen saw the op'ning gate, 

And thought with victory elate 
To rush within the portal rude, 

And in his dark and savage mood 
To end the sanguinary strife 
With tomahawk and scalping-knife. 

But lo! a lady! fair and bright, 

And seated on a charger light, 

Bold—and free—as one immortal— 
Bounded o*er the op’ning portal. 

Each savage paused in mute surprise, 

And gazed with wonder-staring eyes; 

*A squaw! a squaw!, the chieftain cries, 

<A squaw! a squaw!’ the host replies;)’ 
Then order gave to ‘cross the lawn 
With lightning speed and catch the fawn.’ 
Her pathway up the valley led, 

LAkr frightened deer the charger fled, 

And urged along by whip and rein, 

The quick pursuit was all in vain, 

A hundred bended bows were sprung, 

A thousand savage echoes rung— 

But tar too short the arrows fell 
All ham hue In the mountain dell; 

> hr tree? to horse!' the chieftain cried. 
They mount In haste and madly ride. 
Aleag the rough, uneven way, 

TW pathway the lady lay; 

VMM lag and loud the savage yell 
h* « v Uww..gh the mountain felt 

t s ehd aal the ikiqu rile. 
fe«* ***** a* sew who vtdee tor life. 

BBB ****** l* her c»**n< the b*n 

4n«S tw «ut Kanawha 4 * dun. 

Hftt^ima e**d and f**hy way. 

je ii wit h* HU #A (ha a# Bf' 
t..«- i M . ,| ■*««* 1 * 
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Amid the evening's gathering gloom, 

Thr panther’* shriek, the vole® of doom 

In terror foil upon tho ear, 

And quickened every pula® with foar. 

Hut e'en the aubtle panther’* bound, 

To reach hla aim too alow w«* found; 

And headlong falling on the rock, 

jjiy crushed and mangled in the shock. 

The prowling wolf then scent* his prey, 

And rushing on with angry bay, 

With savage growl and quickening bound 
He clears the rough and rugged ground; 
And closing fast the lessening space 
That all too soon must end the race, 

With sharpened teeth that glittered white 
As stars amid the gloomy night— 

With foaming jaws had almost grasped 
The lovely hand that firmly clasped, 

And well had used the whip and rein, 

But further effort now were vain; 

Another bound—a moment more— 

And then the struggle all were o’er. 


Taras in a steep and rocky gorge 
Along the river's winding verge. 

Just where the foaming torrent falls 
Far down through adamantine halls. 

And then comes circling round and round. 
As loath to leave the enchanted ground. 

***** • band of wand’ring braves 
>Ud pitched their tenta beside the waves. 
TV tun long since had sunk to rest 
long the light had faded west-’ 

. startled by the sound 

bound. 

IHjHMHpip fearful clang. 

. ,OUT ^ mou «Uln rang; 
to wild surprise 

kUrtng 9Tm 



And climb Mount Tompkins' lofty brow. 

Il«rc wild and ruifH far than now. 

5tUll onward hold their weary flight 
Beyond the Hawk's Neat's Giddy Haight; 

And often chased through lonely glen 
By *** *** beast or savage men— 

Thus Uke scene weary, hunted dove 
The woman sped through ’Mountain Cove/ 
The torrent rrn essd without a bridge. 

And scaled the heights of Sewell Ridge. 

And still the wild, beleaguered road 
With heavy tramp the charger trode. 

Nor p a us e d amid his weary flight 
Throughout the long and dreary night. 

And bravely rode the woman there. 

Where few would venture, few would dare 
Amsd the c h eering light of day 
Tb tr ead the wild beleaguered way; 

And as the morning sunbeams fall 
Ohc hiD and dale, and sylvan hall. 

Far tti the distance, dim and blue. 

The frwwdly Fort (Lewtaburg) arose to view. 
Whose portal soon the maiden gains 
VHh slackened s peed and looeened reins 
And robes who— trembling accents teU. 

Of )—n—y ridden long and well. 

TW —rwr thus so nobly sought. 

T» Chortoatnn Fort was timely brought; 
whfisl /sabes. «B the scroti of fame. 


